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Art. 1—A SERMON, 
By Rev. Gro. W. Hosmer, of Northfield, Mass. 


Psalms IJ. 11 v. 


Rejoice with trembling. 


These words are peculiarly significant. They require no 
elaborate exposition. As soon as announced, they awaken in 
every generous mind trains of rich and useful thought. Re- 
vice—and how much cause have we to do so! But why 
should we tremble? Because with every gift and privilege, 
responsibility is imposed upon us. 

The language to us as the recipients of a father’s blessings, 
is, “use till I come;?? “unto whomsoever much is given, much 
wil be required.” The rejoicings of gratitude should be min- 
ged with asense of accountableness “Rejoice with trembling.” 
«iy friends, it is not my purpose to treat this subject in its 
uiversal application—I wish to apply it to your condition as 
iillabitants of this western country. You have abundant 
cause io rejoice. Your home is in the midst of fair, fertile, and 
wide spreading regions. Within the memory of men now liv- 
ing, Indians and savage beasts held dominion here. The 
eastern mountains were the wall which divided civilized from 
barbarous life. Within a few years, what a change has been 
wrought. Scenes of violence and bloodshed have been exhib- 
ited; but the struggle has ceased; the denizens of the forest 
iave disappeared, and civilized man dwells here in peace. In 
sich a change we should all rejoice; it is better that this beau- 
ul portion of the globe should be occupied by cities and 
towns—the homes of civilization, than lie waste and be the 
abode of beasts and roving savages. 
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Especially you may rejoice that your lines have fallen to 
you in these pleasant places. The keen winds of the north, 
and the searching suns of the south are not permitted to visit 
you. Your climate is temperate, and as the settlement of the 
country advances, becomes healthful. Your soil yields an 
abundant reward to the farmer’s toil. Navigable streams 
afford unparalleled facilities for intercommunication. It js 
indeed a noble heritage—vast—beautiful, and admirably suited 
to promote the growth and happiness of its favored inhabitants, 
What more could you ask from the bounteous hand of Na. 
ture’s God! Your lives are crowned with blessings. In com. 
mon with every other portion of our country, you have free 
institutions—all the rights of civil and religious liberty. An- 
other item in the sources of your prosperity which should not 
be omitted, are the means of transportation which science and 
the useful arts have furnished. What would this country be 





in comparison with its present state, without the inventions of 


the Marquis of Worcester, of Watt, and or Fulton? Without 
these its vital circulations would cease: no cities would rise in 
the inland regions, and scarcely would the abundant products 
of the soil repay the labor of in-gathering, commerce would 
cease, and agriculture lose its reward. Look back a few years, 
and consider the exposure, labor, and peril attendant upon the 
navigation of the western waters. We read of these trials, 
half incredulous because the mighty agent which has been 
pressed into our service has effected an entire change. The 
work of breasting vast currents which sweep from the Rocky 
Mountains to the Atlantic, and from the far regions of the 
North and East to the Gulph of Mexico, is now done by mus- 
cles which never tire; while we are borne “on burdened 
keels,” with or against the hurrying stream, surrounded with 
comforts and luxuries, at leisure for social intercourse with 
friend and stranger, or to behold and admire the richness ot 
the surrounding scenery. These surely are not among the 
least of your blessings, and why should they not be regarded 
assuch. We give thanks to God for civil and religious rights, 
those blessings conferred upon us through the patriot and 
sage; and why should you not be grateful for the results ot 
scientific discovery, and the successful application of the arts 
to the uses of life?’ Why not bless the author of good, that in- 
genious minds have been lent to us, to unfold the secret powers 
of the elements, and combine them for our benefit? Yes it should 
be so. Reflect, then, on all these sources of your prosperity, 
and rejoice not with aself-gratulation; but with a generous grati- 
tude, with a sense of responsibility—Rejoice with trembling. 
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If you are disposed to reflect seriously upon your condition, 
Jask you to look around you to the wide boundaries of this 
bosom of the West. What a vast theatre for human action 
has here been thrown open, with inexhaustible sources of 
wealth, and unequalled facilities for every species of exchange! 

The globe furnishes no other field for human effort so capa- 
cious, so abundant in every thing which may contribute to 
outward prosperity. Into this theatre there is constantly 
pouring in a tide of emigration, wave follows wave, and soon 
they will break at the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Who 
does not see that a mighty enterprise is undertaken? A mo- 
mentous experiment is to be made—the foundations of a world 
are being laid—and what?—Heaven only knows what that 
world shall be. Will it be a monument to man’s honor and 
God’s glory, or a memento of man’s shame? It must be con- 
fessed there is cause to tremble at the thought of the destinies 
of this western world; tremendous consequences not only to 
this country, but to the inhabitants of all countries hang upon 
the results which are here to be wrought out. 

But it will be asked, why fear and tremble? Were there 
ever more indubitable proofs of prosperity than are here ex- 
hibited? The forests are giving place to cultivated fields; 
cities are rising up at every central point; the projects of in- 
ternal improvement are covering the length and breadth of the 
country, and the population increases with unexampled rapid- 
ity. These are truths—rejoice in them: but is there no dan- 
ger in this boundless enterprise and rapid growth! You have 
seen the young man, full of buoyant spirit and restless activity, 
placed in the lap of plenty, and excited by a laudable ambi- 
tion; he enters upon various enterprises; they are successful 
far beyond his highest expectation; elated by success, stimu- 
lated by the indulgence of desire, he extends his plans, and 
with a kind of business mania, throws himself into the execu- 
tion of them. Let it be granted that he is successful—but is he 
inno danger? There is a great pressure of temptation upon 
him; the Devil offers him the kingdoms of this world, if he will 
but kneel down and worship dim. And what are the means 
of hisdefence? He had no long established habits of virtue to 
hold him from evil, for he has not lived long enough to form 
them; and though he may be a youth of good purposes, he has 
no principles which have been wrought into his character by 
experience and trial. How shall he bear up against the 
pressure of worldliness, which has crushed millions into the 
dust to grovel? Who does not tremble when he sees a young 
man in sucha career? He may go safely, maintain his integrity, 
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remember that he has a soul, and that there is a God, a futy- 
rity anda judgment; and he may fall like the star of the morn- 
ing, his brightness eclipsed by shame. In many respects, the 
population of these interesting western regions resembles the 
young man. It is a young community created by Providence 
to be the builders of a new empire; it is full of strength and en- 
terprise—daring, | should say, for there have been no dangers 
which it has not braved, and no obstacles which it does not 
surmount. And this community, filled with such indomitable 
energies, occupies a vast theatre for enterprise. As yet it has 
found no bound to limit its exertion; wealth flows in and in- 
creases the means of more and more extended plans. 

In such condition the pressure of danger is very great; the 
souls of men may be swallowed up in the greedy whirlpools of 
worldliness, or cankered and debased by luxury, which always 
follows in the wake of prosperity; and which, strange as it may 
seem, begins toappear among the sons of those who first brought 
the axe to the western forests. And is there no danger, no 
cause to tremble? Your community is young, and in vigorous, 
unguarded youth, the trials of virtue are always great; it is 
prosperous, and prosperity is always dangerous. 

And what are your defences—where are the fortresses to 
which you can flee? It will not be doubted that this commu- 
nity is well disposed—in many respects generous and mag- 
nanimous: that it is such is evident to the passing stranger; but 
is not there a want of deliberate reflection upon your dangers 
and duties?’ Does not the hurry and press of business prevent 
the calm and thorough examination of your moral condition! 

Your dangers would be less, were you an older community, 
and had you entered into the labor of a wise and pious ances- 
try who had gone before you and assisted by all the lights of 
experience and religion, established the land-marks of virtue, 
and built up the institutions of learning and poetry; for in that 
case you could have come forward surrounded by restraining 
and guiding influences. The history of past experiment would 
enlighten, and time hallowed customs and habits would have 
attached you to the good old paths. But nothing like this is 
your case. You have come forth and left the precedents and 
habits of elder life behind you; you are a new people upon 2 
new theatre of action. A prevailing characteristic of this com- 
munity is a thirst for liberty. It will not rest under restraints, 
nor follow precedents. It will be independent. It will have 
a character of its own, and form about it a world for itself. 

We are all interested in knowing what this world shall be, 
for it is easy to perceive that the time is not very far distant 
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when the destinies of our whole country will be determined 
py the destinies of these rising states. 

‘In a word, your dangers are in proportion to your propen- 
sities. You move in the midst of perils; the perils of worldli- 
yess, Sin, Vanity and luxury; and you need the religion of the 
New Testament to restrain and guide you. It will fix in your 
minds the thoughts of a superintending Deity—your present 
witness and future Judge; it will furnish you with a perfect 
model of virtue; it will moderate your desires and guard the 
purity of life’s relations; it will help you to form a true esti- 
mate of the material and the spiritual; it will sound in your 
ears that deeply momentous question, “What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul!” As in- 
dividuals you need Christianity. As a community you need 
it, [tis the salt of the earth. 

if then the inhabitants of these rising states desire the preva- 
lence of good order, purity, and true greatness of soul, let them 
establish and nurture the institutions of Christianity. Let 
them provide suitable places for public worship. Let them 
encourage a pious, devoted, and well educated ministry; such 
as they can listen to with interest and respect. Religion 
never will be respected in a community in which its ministers 
are ignorant, or are compelled to live in grinding poverty, or 
else are obliged to leave their proper sphere of exertion and 
scheme and toil for their daily bread. Ministers should labor— 
ves,as hard as other men. [ ask no exemption for them; but 
they should be so well provided for that they can labor in their 
studies, in preaching from house to house, and in the ministra- 
tions of the Nabbatn. Then will there be found in the sacred 
ofiice men of ability as well as piety, who will speak with 
elect and urge home to reason and conscience, the warnings 
and sanctions of the Gospel. Let such men be sustained, and 
Christian truth will be known and honored, and its ministra- 
ions will be attended to. The Sabbath bells will draw men 
away from their counting-houses, the news-room, or the luxu- 
ries of home, and the temples of God will be filled with inter- 
ested and devout worshippers. 

As to the mode of Christianity which shall be adopted, 
whether that of the Methodists, Baptists, Trinitarians or Uni- 
tarlans, there is but one proper course to be pursued, and that 
to allow every one entire liberty to choose what he can be- 
lieve, and what he will support. Let all denominations exist 
aid flourish if they can: we hope that all will do good. But 
lam far from thinking it a matter of indifference, which mode 
offaith we may adopt. I sincerely believe that the mode of 
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faith which is preached in this house is nearer than any other 
mode to Christianity—the faith once delivered to the saints. 
We do not claim to be infallible: but from diligent mquiry we 
are confident that our views of Christian truth are scriptural 
reasonable, and evidently calculated to promote holiness, | 
rejoice that such views of Christianity have been presented 
and have found supporters in this growing community. May 
they be published and extende@ more widely. The antiquated 
dogmas of Calvin and Edwards, and the worn out forms of the 
Catholic church never can exert a lasting influence in a com- 
munity like this. This is not a people who will rest their 
opinions on authority and assent to any position however 
strange, merely because others have done so. Many amone 
the more intelligent persons of the West and South have 
passed by with neglect what has been set forth as Christianity, 
and they have been called unbelievers—haters of the truth— 
enemies to all righteousness: but offer to such persons a mode 
of faith, which at the same time that it is plainly scriptural, is 
reasonable and calculated to promote virtue; give them this 
mode of faith, which works by love, and purifies the heart: 
give them the truth as it was in Jesus, and they will gladly 
embrace it. Many such persons have: already embraced our 
views of Christian truth. Examples might be adduced. 

[ will give you the details of a single case. A young man, 
a class-mate of mine, at the theological school at Cambridge-- 
was born in New Hampshire. His parents were pious persons 
of the Presbyterian denomination. They were very assidiou 
to bring up their children religiously; and took much pains to 
impress upon their minds; the peculiar opinions of their churen. 
But my friend at an early age was troubled with the doctrines 
of total depravity, election and reprobation; he could not re- 
ceive them, and supposing that these doctrines were religion. 
he avoided the whole subject. When a youth he left his 
iather’s house, and went to reside in a neighboring state. 
There he fell in with some free-thinking companions, and_he 
had no objections to joining them in opposing what he supposed 
was Christianity. Butmean time he was unhappy; how eloquent- 
ly has he spoken of what he suffered then in the darkness of unbe- 
lief. The soul of man needs religion; it craves it, and cannot 
be happy without it. At length my friend met with a tract o! 
the American Unitarian Association on total depravity. He 
glanced his eye over it, for its title caught his attention, and 
soon he became interested and read it with avidity. He be- 
lieved it; he inquired for other tracts of like character. A 
friend furnished them, and as he read he was overjoyed with 
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ight which broke upon his mind. He studied his Bible, and 
became an earnest believer in the doctrines of pure Christianity. 
He was like a man coming from darkness into light, and in his 
gratitude he resolved to devote his life to the preaching of this, 
to him, new and blessed truth. He was pennyless, and his 
father hearing that he had become a Unitarian, withheld all 
assistance, and threatened to disinherit him. But he was not 
to be discouraged; he came to Cambridge, and with the ex- 
pectation of a trifling assistance he entered upon his course of 
study. He lived in the most frugal mode, and devoted himself 
with untiring industry. Stimulated by a desire to carry light 
to minds darkened as his had been by false views, he rejoiced in 
labor. He remained at the institution nearly three years, con- 
stantly gaining strength and pious fervor. But at length his 
constitution failed; his application had been too severe; and 
having preached with much effect a few times, he sickened 
and died. He was a noble Christian man. Would to God 
he had been spared, to have been the herald of pure Christianity 
in this western world. He knew by experience the wants 
which I believe here to exist. I deubt that hundreds and 
thousands might be found in these regions whose history would 
correspond to the early part of his. They have been darkened 
by false views; they have been prejudiced against Christianity 
by that which is not Christianity. I doubt not that there are 
those here present who have known his difficulties. Disguise 
it as its advocates will, the peculiar doctrines of Calvinism 
have and will, if urged, drive many thinking men into infi- 
delity. 

The wise Franklin was once an infidel, and as he himself 
tells us, in his writings, he was made such by the doctrines of 
eternal decrees, election and reprobation; such doctrines he 
could not believe, and those he was taught to believe were 
Christianity. A distinguished man of Virginia, who has been 
chief magistrate of our country, thus writes, “I rejoice that 
in this blessed country of free inquiry and belief, the genuine 
doctrine of one only God is reviving, and I trust there is not 
iyoung man now living in the United States who will not die 
aUnitarian. This doctrine has not yet been preached here. 
But the breeze [begins to be felt] which precedes the storm, 
and fanaticism is shutting its doors and windows to keep it 
out; butit will come. Iam in hopes that missionaries of these 
doctrines truly evangelical, will come to us. An effective 
preacher would be listened to; he might be excluded by the 
ministers from the churches; but he would be attended by 
hearers and thinkers.” Such substantially are the expressions 
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of one who well knew the condition of the common mind of 
our country. And I rejoice that means are using to publish 
our views of Christian truth; it is our duty to do so, for we 
believe them true, and calculated better than any other views 
of Christianity to promote holy living. Let these views of 
Christianity be explained and published; let those who already 
embrace them adorn them by consistent conduct; and we may 
hope that Christianity will be honored by many who have 
been indifferent or opposed to every thing which has been 
named religion. Let Christianity be separated from its cor- 
ruptions, and it will take a deep and a strong hold upon the 
common mind, and do much to purify and enoble it. 

An important auxiliary to religion as a safeguard to the in- 
terests of a rising community, is found in common education. 
The pious founders of the New England states were wise as 
well as pious men, and as soon as they had provided a sheiter 
for themselves, reared humble temples for the worship of God; 
next they built school-houses, and established seminaries of 
learning. And so it should always be; the diffusion of know- 
ledge and religion should go hand in hand: the former opens 
the mind for the reception of the latter, and they conspire to 
strengthen, to elevate, and to purify the intellect and the 
affections, and give to the spiritual its rightful supremacy over 
the material. As you love your country, then, and desire to 
promote its prosperity, look well to the interests of sound 
learning and pure religion. 

If I have spoken of religion chiefly as a public concern, let 
none suppose that this is the most important point of view in 
which it can be regarded. Religion can do no good to a com- 
munity except so far as the members of that community be- 
come religious. We must regard it as a personal concern. 
As individuals you are exposed to the peculiar temptations and 
dangers which beset your community; fly to the safeguards 
of religion; put on the Christian armor. Are you young'— 
“take heed to your ways,” covet earnestly the best gifts.— 
Are you citizens’—“deal justly, love mercy.” Are you parents! 
—shield your children from the evils to which they are exposed, 
and train them up to be the fit recipients of the noble inherit- 
ance which awaits them. You hold their destinies in your 
hands; you are creating the society in which they are to live. 
What you sow, they will reap. Be faithful, and the benedic- 
tions of posterity, and the blessings of God will be with you. 
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Art. 2.—MISSIONARY EFFORT. 


“A man of Macedonia—saying, ‘Come over and help us.” 


Every Christian sect ought to have its missionaries, who 
should be sent to every part of the world where the ‘y will be 
favorably received, Christianity was from the beginning a 
missionary enterprise, and must remain so until the whole 
worldis Christian. Its founder was a missionary; his apostles 
were missionaries, which is expressed in the name itself; and 
their only work was to bear witness to the truth among those 
who were ignorant of it. From their time to the present, the 
nissionary spirit has never left the Christian Church, although 
‘thas at some periods produced very small results. ‘The pros- 
penity and enlargement of Christ’s kingdom depend upon its 

l| being preserved. The Christian sect whic h has no mis- 
ionaries ought never to use the Lord’s prayer, “Thy kingdom 
come,” except indeed it does so, as an acknowledgement of its 
own idleness, and an expression of good will towards those 
who are more faithful than itself. Such a sect is and ought 
tobe an anomaly in the church universal, and there is no pos- 
ible combination of circumstances which can justify it in con- 
tinuing under the reproach. This we say, not because it is 
the duty of ev ery sect to progagate itself, but because, if it is 
1 Christian sect, it should obey C hrist, and labor to spread 
Christianity. Sectarianism is a bad thing, and those who 
would compass heaven and earth to convert a pious man from 
one Christian sect to another, have more zeal than knowledge. 
But the true missionary spirit is something else. It does not 
impel one sect to labor against another, and fill its own cistern 
wy draining a neighboring one, but it sends all sects to the 
same well of salvation, and commands every one to draw 
‘eely, and offer a cup to the thirsty lips of as many as will 
eeive it. All will not drink from the same cup. Or to leave 

‘figure which is already troublesome, men have different tastes 
and feelings, and every Christian sect will find many, who 
would always have remained unbelievers, if its particular form 
of faith had not been offered to them; therefore, all sects should 

«bor, each in its own way; to spread the gospel; that which 
‘as most of the spirit of C ‘hrist, will ultimately make the most 
‘onverts; but since all of them have a portion. of that sp rit, all 
willdo good. There is no need of their laboring against each 
other; they have no commission to do so; Christians have no 

tht to be sectarians, saving, “I am of Paul, and I of Apollos,” 
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for they are all of Christ, and no one is made a judge over the 
rest. But all should labor for the spread of Christianity, every 
sect in its own way, wherever it can find an opening. While 
the diversity of sects continues, this is the only method by 
which the words “Go ye and teach all nations,” can be obeyed. 
But they who, from fear of sectarianism, or from any other 
fear, can see in their waking visions, “a man from Macedonia, 
saying, come over and help us,” without going or sending, are 
inexcusable. 

Unitarians have hitherto not beena missionary sect; or rather, 
we should say, their missionary efforts have been very limited, 
The causes of this are various, and many of them such as we 
need not be ashamed of; and upon the whole, we think that 
Unitarians are not much to blame for their past inaction. 
But in our apology for them, we stop here. They are to blame 
for their present inaction. For the case stands thus. There 
is a great work to be done, a portion of which, at least, they 
might do better than any other sect, and they are able to do it; 
yet they do nothing—not ignorantly, for the call has often 
reached their ears, and there are laborers ready to work, who 
are compelled to remain idle because “they are not sent” by 
those whose duty it is tosendthem. We will be more definite. 
‘These western states, which are the field of our humble labors, 
are destined to witness a struggle unto death, in which our 
whole country is deeply interested. It is the struggle be- 
tween faith and skepticism. 

In all the conflicts in which religion has heretofore contend- 
ed and been victorious, it has been aided by outward influences, 
but here it has no advantage ground, and the friends of truth 
must fight single-handed against the friends of error. It has 
not even the support of public opinion, for this is in a great 
degree yet to be formed, and the prejudices of the majority 
are rather against than for religion. This great region Is 
peopled by men, who come, some of them, from countries 
where their freedom in speech and thought was restrained by 
the civil authorities; others from countries where a strong pub 
lic opinion exerted a tyranny almost as harsh; here they find 
themselves under no restraint whatever, except that of their 
own will; they may think and say what they please; be 
Christian or Infidel, Protestant, or Catholic, without incurring 
public odium. As a first consequence of this freedom, every 
man acts himself out with singular boldness. His real ten- 
dencies display themselves. Whatever before he believed, 
merely from fashion or habit, he relinquishes, and even that 
which he sincerely believed, and never doubted, undergoes ® 
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crutiny, which is rather free than impartial. Remembering 
that his opinions were formerly under restraint, he takes it for 
vranted that they were not much better than prejudices, and 
ye forthwith doubts or rejects them, simply because he is at 
iberty todo so. Thus it happens that truth often shares the 
‘te of error, and nothing in opinion is established. Every 
man’s mind is wnsettled with regard to all subjects of specula- 
tion and faith; the majority belong to no religious sect. They 
will tell you that before they came to the west, they were ac- 
customed to attend such a church and were called by such a 
name; but since they have been here, they have not quite de- 
termined what society to join. The fact is, that very many of 
them have a previous question to determine,—Is religious truth 
a reality?—or this—was not my Christian faith an hereditary 
prejudice?’ Upon this question their minds work freely, and 
they will not shrink from whatever result best satisfies their 
reason. They are bound to no system of opinions; they have 
hardly any preference for one more than another. They are 
uot even seeking for ¢ruth; they are merely suffering their 
minds to work freely and come to their own conclusions. Into 
sicha state of mind very many unconsciously fall: particularly 
the young, who come into this great west, where all things are 
in motion and all things free. At what conclusions shall the 
independent ramblings of their minds end? If they were 
actuated by the love of truth and the desire of finding it, we 
should be at ease, for we have confidence in the untrammeled 
action of an unprejudiced mind, when so guided; it may have 
some wild vagaries and undergo a complete revolution; but it 
willcommonly find a resting place in God and Christ. But 
ere is the difficulty: they are so engrossed in the physical, in 
what is called “business,” that they give no attention to the 
working of their minds, and suffer them to wander about, with- 
out so much as even seeking after a home; and thus the im- 
partial state of their minds, which might be made so tavorable 
to the reception of truth, gradually becomes an absolute indif- 
erence about every thing which cannot be expressed in figures, 
or converted into money. 

These are the facts which make the West a field of mission- 
ary enterprise. Christianity should be offered in all its diverse 
forms, which are, in general only different manifestations of 
the same spirit. Every means should be used to keep men 
awake, or if they have already gone to sleep, to awaken them 
toa sense of their spiritual existence. This must be done in 
part by foreign agency, we mean that of the older states, for 
the single reason that among ourselves, the majority either 
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have not concluded in what particular way to act, or have 
concluded not to act at all. 

lf our view of the state of western society is correct, two 
thingsare certain. First, That every Christian sect which has 
confidence in the truth of its own tenets, should have its mis. 
sionaries, teaching and preaching, wherever they can obtain a 
favorable hearing. Secondly, That whatever system is most 
consistent with scripture and reason, will, if ably vindicated, 
be most favorably received. No system of religion will ever 
he generally adopted by the western population if it is not 
rational. We do not say that no sect but the Unitarian can 
ever predominate here. We would not monopolize the name 
of rational Christians, which is a kind of bigotry too common. 
ut we repeat that none but a rational religion can ever pre- 
vail in the west. The choice is between a rational reiigion 
or none. It will not do here to say, “away with carnal 
reason! do not dare to touch with profane hands the word of 
(‘od!” Men will think. They will not pretend to believe 
what they are told they must not try to understand. They 
are determined not to be priest-ridden or hood-winked, aud 
they carry this feeling to excess. The majority keep aloof 
from all religion, because they have always been taught to 
think that religion requires a sacrifice of reason. It is a sacr- 
fice which nothing will compel them to make. The great 
work to be done is, to convince them that:they may be Chris- 
tians and yet keep their reason. This is no easy work, be- 
cause it goes against early associations; and it is becoming 
every day more hard, because continued indiflerence to the 
spiritual and eternal contracts the mind, and makes the 
standard of what is rational every day lower. There are many 
along us now who can conceive of no truth beyond the little 
cirele in which they see and hear; so blinded are their minds to 
what is spiritual. Such are already beyond the reach of hv- 
man influence. But the majority are not so, and will not be- 
come so, ii now when their rational nature is healthy, they 
can be taught the harmony of reason with religion. : 

We feel that we are not doing our subject justice, and will 
therefore leave it for the present. We appeal to our brethren 
in the eastern cities, and ask them to think on these things. 
Could you have a more favorable opportunity of trying whether 
your faith is of God or of men? Is not the opening here Just 
vat you would have wished for? Are your eyes closed, that 
you do not see the immense importance of using all means tor 
the advancement of religion and morality, in these wonderfully 
growing states, which must soon give laws to the Union: 
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Can your money be better spent than in this work? Where 
then are your missionaries? There are at this moment open- 
ings enough to employ three or four active preachers. ill 
you forever be idle? God forbid. W. G. BE. 





Art. 3.—THE MAN OF EXPEDIENTS. 


“All means they use, to all expedients run.” 
Crabbe. 

The man of expedients is he, who never providing for the 
little mishaps and stitch droppings with which this mortal life 
is pestered, and too indolent or too ignorant to repair them in 
the proper way, passes his days in inventing a succession of 
devices, pretexts, substitutes, plans and commutations by 
the help of which, he thinks he appears as well as other people. 

Thus, the man of expedients may be said only to half live; 
he is the creature of outside; the victim of emergencies; 
whose happiness often depends on the possession of a pin, or 
the strenyth of a button hole.— 

Shade of Theophrastus! spirit of La Bruyere! assist me to 
describe him. 

In his countenance you behold marks of anxiety and con- 
trivance, the natural consequence of his shiftless mode of life. 
The internal workings of his soul are generally a compound 
of cunning and the heart-ach. One half of his time he is si- 
lent, languid, indolent; the other half he moves, bustles, and 
exclaims, What’s to be done now?’ His whole aim is to 
live as near as possible to the very verge of propriety. His 
business is all slightingly performed, and when a transaction 
isover, he has no confidence in his own effectiveness, but 
asks, though in a careless manner, ‘Will it do? will it do? 

Look through the various professions and characters ef 
life. You will there see men of expedients darting and shifting, 
and glancing, like fishes in the stream. We will give a few 
tests, by which they may be recognised. If a merchant, the 
man of expedients borrows incontinently at two per cent. a 
month; if a sailor, he stows his hold with jury-masts, rather 
than ascertain if his ship be seaworthy; if a visitor where he 
dislikes, he is called out before the evening has half expired; 
i'a musician, he scrapes on a fiddle string of silk; if an actor, 
he takes his stand within three feet of the prompter; if a poet, 
he makes fault rhyme with ought, and look with spoke; if 
reviewer, he fills up three — of the article with extracts 
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from the writer whom lie abuses; if a divine, he leaves ample 
room in every sermon for an exchange of texts; if a physician, 
he is often seen galloping at full rate, nobody knows where; 
if a debtor, he has a marvellous acquaintance with short cor- 
ners and dark alleys; it a printer, he is adroit at scabbarding; 
if a collegian, he commits Euclid and Locke to memory with- 
out under tanding them, interlines his Greek, and " writes 
themes equal to the Rambler. 

But it is in the character of a general scholar that the man 
of expedients most shines. He ranges through all the arts 
and sciences—in Cyclopedias. He acquires a mo.t thoro gh 
knowledve of classical literature—from translations. He is 
very extensively read—in title pages. He obtains an exact 
acquaintance of authors—fiom Reviews. He follows all |it- 
erature up to its source—in tables of contents. His re-earches 
are indefatizable—into indexes. He quotes memoriter with 
astonishing facility—the Dictionary of Quotation ;—and is 
Bibliographical familiarity is miraculous—with Dibdin. 

We are sorry to say, that our men of expedients are to be 
sometimes discovered in the region of morality. There are 
those, who claim the praise of a good action, when they have 
acted merely from convenience, inclination, or compulsion. 
There are those, who make a show of industry, when they are 
set in motion only by avarice; there are those, who are quiet 
and peaceable, only because they are sluggish; there are tho e 
who are sagely silent, because they have not one idea; ab- 
stemious from repletion; patriots, because they are ambitious; 
perfect because there is no temptation. 

Again, let us Jook at the man of expedients in argument. 
His element is the sophism. He is at home ina circle. His 
fort, his glory, is the petitio principii. Often he catches at 
your words and not at vour ideas. Thus, if you are arguing 
that light is light, and he happens to be, (as it is quite likely he 
will,) on the other side of the question, he snatches at your 
pormeeicay, and exclaims, did you ever weigh it? Sometimes 

e answers you by silence. Or if he pretends to any thing 
like fair reasoning, he cultivates a certain species of argumen- 
tative obliquity, that defies the acutest logic. When you think 
you have him in a corner, he is gone—he has slipped throvgh 
some hole of an argument, which you hoped was only lettng 
in the light of conviction. In vain you attempt to fix hin—tt 
is putting your finger on a flea. 

ut let us come down a little lower into life. Who appears 
s0 well and so shining at a ball room, as the man of expedients! 
Yet his small-clothes are borrowed, and as for his knee-buckles, 
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about as ill matched, as if one had belonged to his hat, and the 
other toa galoche,—to prevent their difference being detected, 
he stands sidewise towards his partner. Nevertheless, the cir- 
cumstance makes him a more vivacious dancer, since, by the 
rapidity of his motions he prevents a too curious examination 
from the spectators. 

Search farther into his dress. You will find that he very 
genteelly dangles one glove. There are five }iis about him, 
and asmany buttons gone, or button-holes broken. His pock- 
et book is a newspaper. His fingers are his comb, and the 
palm of his hand his clothes-brush. He conceals his anti- 
quated linen by the help of clove garments, and adroitly claps 
a burr on the rent hole of his stocking while walking to 
church. 

Follow him home. Behold his felicitous knack of metamor- 
phosing all kinds of furniture into all kinds of furniture. A 
brick constitutes his right and iron, and a stone his left. His 
shovel stands him in lieu of tongs. His bellows is his hearth- 
brush, and a hat his bellows, and that too, borrowed from a 
broken window-pane. He shaves himself without a looking- 
glass, by the sole help of imagination. He sits down on a 
table. His fingers are his snuffers. He puts his candle-stick 
intoa chair. That candlestick is a decanter. That decanter 
was borrowed. That borrowing was without leave. He 
drinks wine out of a tumbler. A fork is his cork-screw. His 
wine-glass he converts into a standish. 

Very ingenious is ke in the whole business of writing a letter. 
For that purpose he makes use of three-cighths of a sheet of 
paper. His knees are his writing desk. His ruler is a book 
cover, and his pencil a spoon handle. He mends his pen with 
a pair of scissors. He dilutes his ink with water till it is re- 
duced to invisibility. He uses ashes for sand. He seals his 
letter with shreds and relicks of his wafer box. His seal is a 

in. 

When he tak-s a journey, his whiplash—But I shall myself 
be a man of expedients, if I fill ten pages with these minute 
details. 

Oh reader, if you have smiled at any parts of the foregoing 
representation, let it be to some purpose. There is no fault 
we are all so apt to indulge, as that into which we are pushed 
by the ingenuity of indolence, namely, the invention of expe- 


dients.—N. A. Review—18]8, 
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Art. 4.—MODERN CALVINISM. 


Views in Theology. By Lyman Bercuer, D. D., President 
Lane Seminary. Published by request of the Synod of Cin- 
cinnati. Cincinnati—Truman & Smith—12mo.—pp. 240. 


We take up this work, not with a view of dissection, for 
that were too long a task, to say nothing of the “moral inabil- 
ity” which we feel to trace the convolutions of so metaphysical 
and disputatious a brain as that before us, but for the purpose 
of supporting from it the views taken in an article contained in 
the February number of this magazine, upon the peculiarities 
of Unitarianism. The object of that article was to show that 
the main points of difference between Unitarians and their op- 
ponents, consisted either of doctrines which cannot influence 
the character; or of influential doctrines exaggerated, (as we 
think, by the dominant party. 

Dr. Beecher differs from his prosecutor, Dr. Wilson, upon 
the great question of human ability, and from that difference 
spring all their other differences. Upon this question there 
are three leading creeds. 

First, that of Dr. Wilson and the (so called) old Calvinistic 
school. This creed makes it as impossible for man to choose 
between good and evil as for a stone to speak: it also condemns 
all men as evil-doers, to eternal woe; saving only those whom 
God pleases to save, without reference to their own acts. 

Second, comes the creed of Dr. Beecher, which is also that 
of the great mass of Christians,—Catholic, Episcopalian, Pres- 
byterian, Methodist, and Baptist. This faith teaches that man 
is able to choose between good and evil; but as he does evil 
always, we may say that he is unable to do, though he may 
choose to do otherwise,—not in the same sense that a stone is 
unable to speak, but in that sense in which a lazy man is una- 
ble to get up betimes in the morning, or that a boy is unable to 
refrain from robbing an orchard. In this sense an inability to 
do good, means simply an habitual unwillingness to do good. 
This faith further teaches, that God persuades and enables 
some men to do good, but does not force them to; those that 
are so persuaded and enabled, are saved, and they alone. 

The third creed is that of the Unitarian, and we believe, of 
many that think themselves anti-Unitarian. This belief 1s, 
that men are able to choose between good and evil; and that 
although all men do, at times, chose evil, yet many choose the 
opposite; it denies such an habitual unwillingness as is meant 
by moral inability. It holds also that God helps those that de- 
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serve his help, but does not pretend to teach in what that 
desert consists, farther than in a continued effort to live in ac- 
cordance with his laws. 

Now what are the differences between Dr. Beecher and the 
Unitarian? The first is, that Dr. Beecher asserts men to be 
habitually unwilling to do good, the Unitarian affirms that 
some are Willing and virtuous. But what does Dr. B. mean?— 
that men are never wiilingly benevolent or just? No: or, that 
benevolence and justice are not virtue? Surely not: what 
then does he mean by the habitual unwillingness of man to do 
gool? He means merely that no man is of himself so virtuous 
and pure as to deserve salvation; that though able, no man is 
willing to do so much good as must precede perfection, and as 
God requires. To all of which, so stated, the Unitarian assents. 
This then is one of those points on which we say our oppo- 
nents exaggerate; meaning that man will not do his duty 
asc might; they say he does nothing good, is wholly de- 
praved, &c. We. &ec. 

Another point on which some may think Dr. B. differs from 
us is, that he thinks that our acts and characters have no bear- 
ing upon our salvation; but such is not the case; he does not 
con ider all the virtues of the best man enough to save him; 
but he thinks they exert an influence; otherwise he would 
hold morality and purity of no importance, and would be an 
antinomian. If God regenerates the philanthropist rather than 
the murderer, our acts and characters have-an influence on 
our salvation; and if He does not, it isas much out of place for 
Dr. Beecher to advocate temperance in the pulpit, as it would 
be for him to advocate the tariff. 

A third point on which Dr. B. may seem to differ from us, 
is, that he thinks our unwillingness to do right is owing, some- 
how, to Adam’s sin: in this, most will, however, agree with 
him, and those that do not, difler from him on what!—an his- 
torical fact, having no influence upon character. 

We conclude then from this work that Dr. B is upon the in- 
fluential points of Faith, viz: God’s character, Christ’s charac- 
ter, and man’s ability to help himself—a Unitarian. Though 
he says much of man’s depraved will, he means simply, that 
as a matter of fact, man does not will to do as he should do; 
and although he tes us that we are saved solely by God’s re- 
generating power, he intends to convey the idea that without 
God’s aid we cannot save ourselves. In the language of Grego- 
ty Nazianzen, quoted p. 127—“A right will stands in need of 
assistance from God. We have need, both of power over our- 
selves and of salvation from God. It is not of him only that 
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willeth, nor of him on/y that runneth, but of God that showeth, 
&c. &c.” 

It is true that Dr. B. denies that infants are innocent, and 
affirms that original sin is sin, and deserves God’s wrath and 
curse; meaning by guilty and innocent in such a connection 
liability to suffer or not, (pp. 154—179;) but it is also true that 
he does not consent to the doctrine that he is to be punished 
for the guilt of Adam’s sin as if it were his own; (p. 182:) 
from all which we gather this as his real faith,—God saw fit 
to let men become what they really are, using as the proxi- 
mate cause, Adam’s sin, just as He sees fit to let many every 
day become peculiarly evil, using as the proximate cause an 
evil parent or instructor: in other words, we are sinners, and 
for our sins must suffer; this disposition to sin was the imme- 
diate result of Adam’s sin, just as a reform is sometimes the 
immediate result of a thunder storm; and it is equally proper 
to say that we shall suffer for Adam’s guilt, as to say that the 
reformed man will be saved for or because of the fury of the 
tempest; in both cases the word “for,” or the phrase “because 
of,” means to refer to the sin of Adam or the storm not as the 
efficient cause, but simply as the precedent event in the chain 
of events. 

Do we then claim Dr. Beecher as a Unitarian? We should 
be sorry to offer him what he would think so great an_ insult; 
but to our mind, the division between our own faith and his, 
when fully seen, is butashadow. Though he may believe in 
the Trinity, and Christ’s divine nature, and instantaneous re- 
generation,—and though these things may seem to him of vast 
moment, they are not the points we war against. Against 
that faith which makes the Deity a Giant Fiend, and man the 
play-thing of His malignancy, we would ever do battle; and 
so would the author of this work: against the faith which 
strips man of all self-control, we would ever cry out, and it 1s 
for crying out with us that Dr. Beecher has been tried for 
heresy. Against him we have but one charge to make, it is 
that he does not speak his faith plainly; he uses words that 
were once to him stumbling-blocks, (p. 182,) when he might 
have used those that all would understand. If he said he be- 
lieved men to be habitually unwilling, though able, to do their 
duty, all would understand him; but when he says they are 
unable to do good, that they cannot help themselves, he 1s at 
once in a mist, and if he taught us that we were to suffer for 
our sins; and that the disposition in man to sin was first seen 
after the fall of Adam, and in consequence of it, his teachings 
would be heard as varying from those which say that we must 
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sufler eternal woe because of our guilt in Adam’s sin: and so 
through the whole creed. 

While therefore we rejoice that a man of so so great power 
and influence is battling on our side, we cannot but regret that 
he yet, unconsciously hides his true colors: we cannot but regret 
that he does not give up the language of his opponents as well 
as their meaning; it is melancholy to see so mighty a champion 
crippled and borne down by name, and custom, and prejudice. 

If he would but put off these weights, and stand forth to 
speak his own mind in his own language, though he might 
then wield his bolt against us, we should fear him not, for 
ff he annihilated the name of Unitarian; it would be by 
seaking wider and wider the principles of Unitarianism. © 

At present, he says (p. 155) his preaching, if Unitarians 
have claimed him, has never seemed to satisfy them. It has 
not, and because he has not yet spoken plain enough on the 
subject of his faith, we trust that his next trial may, however, 
open his eyes to the necessity of using modern language to 
modern men; for to use the words we use in other senses, that 
ours is worse than preaching the truth is a strange tongue; 
the last can but leave ignorant, the first misleads. 

[The above article is on a very important topic—so im- 
portant that we shall take it up again, and give it a more 
thorough discussion. Ep.] 





art. 0.—H YMN, 
By Rev. J. Pirrpont. 


[The following beautiful Hymn will probably be new to most 
ofourreaders. It was sung on the two hundredth anniversary 
of the settlement of the town of Charlestown, Mass. The allu- 
sion in the fifth verse is to the Battle of Bunker Hill. Ep.] 


Two hundred years! two hundred years! 
How much of human power and pride, 

What glorious hope, what gloomy fears 
Have sunk beneath their noiseless tide! 


The red man at his horrid rite, 

Seen by the stars at night’s cold noon, ‘ 
His bark canoe, its track of light 

Left on the wave beneath the moon. 
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His dance, his yell,—his council fire, 
The altar where his victims lay, 
His death-song, and his funeral pyre, 
That still strong tide has borne away. 


And that pale, pilgrim band is gone, 
That on this shore with trembling trod, 
Ready to faint, yet bearing on 
The ark of freedom and of God. 





And war, that since o’er ocean came, 
And thundered loud from yonder hill, 
And wrapt its foot in sheets of flame. 
To blast that ark—its storm is still. 


Chief—sachem—sage—bard—heroes—seers, 
That live in story and in song, 

Time, for the last two hundred years, 
Has raised, and shown, and swept along. 


poms 





Tis like a dream when one awakes— 
This vision of the scenes of old: 

*Tis like the moon when morning breaks, 
*Tis like a tale round watch-fires told. 


Then what are we?’—then what are we? 
Yes, when two hundred years have rolled, 

O’er our green graves, our names shall be 
A morning’s dream, a tale that’s told. 


God of oui fathers—in whose sight, 
The thousand years that sweep away : 
Man, and the traces of his might, 3. 
Are but the break and ciose of day. 





Grant us that love of truth sublime, 
That love of goodness and of thee, 

That makes thy children in all time, 
‘lo share thy own eternity. Of 





Art. 6.—ELVIRA.—A SKETCH. 
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Elvira was of a respectable family in a village not far from “ 
one of the principle cities of our country. Her parents were . 


uneducated, but of high morai character and respectable 
talents. Her mother was remarked for the benevolent virtues, Gag | 
her father for strict integrity. She was an only daughter, and ie 
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st her mother at an early age. This gave a reflective turn 
o her disposition, and strongly influenced her future character. 
Naturally social in her disposition, she yet loved to be alone, 
observe nature, to read and think for herself. Her educa- 
tion favored these original tendencies of mind, being little as- 
sisted by friends, or the modes of school education then adopt- 
ed. With strong religious tendencies by nature, she had also 
an enquiring mind, which inclined her to receive little without 
examination, and led her to doubt of all systems which are not 
presented to the understanding or reasoning. 

' Have you ever thought of religion? said a friend, who was the 
jaighter of a clergyman, one day. 1 think it our duty to be- 
come religious. I cannot say that I have thought much of it, 
aid Elvira. I think of the beauty and wonder of God’s works; 
(am filled with admiration when I think of the magnificence 
of his creation, the glory of the heavens; the beauty with 
which he has clothed the earth, and the power of life which 
ems to be every where diffused; but I do not comprehend 
the Bible. 

The conversation ended with an exhortation and a resolve 
toread it more diligently. 

At the next meeting an enquiry arose on the part of the 
inend, if Elvira had read Paine’s Age of Reason. No, was 
‘he reply. Then I beg you never to read it, said the friend, 
ior l acknowledge that even my faith has been shaken by it. 

Curiosity led Elvira to read what had so powerfully aflected 
ier friend. She was surprised to find no argument or rexson- 
agin the work, but only dogmatical assertions against Chris- 
‘any. The only effect was to induce her to read the Saviour’s 
lieand teachings with renewed interest. She admired—she 
enerated the character, but could not comprehend the scheme, 
worwas she convinced of its necesssity. 

Years passed by, producing their changes and impressions 
in Elvira’s character. She visited different cities and became 
‘juainted with a variety of character. She met with persons 
"high talents and respectability, who were doubters on the 
‘ject of religion. Some, too, who were professors, secretly 
vknowledged themselves unbelievers. Thus her doubts be- 
‘une strengthened, and she gradually looked upon Christianity 
Sasystem of expediency, true in its morality, but not to be 
"garded as an authentic history. This seemed to be a rational 
"ew of it, and she believed it to be that of its rational sup- 
orters, ‘ 

With this freedom of opinion, yet a desire to know the truth, 
“e hesitated not to read and to hear the skeptical doctrines 
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of the day, and a natural hatred to hypocrisy and disingenu- 
ousness inclined her openly to favor them. Virtue only ap. 
peared essential, and this was attainable without the aid of 
revelation. 

Thus believing to have discovered truth, her mind was led 
into error, and believing virtue to be the basis of happiness, 
many doubts arose in regard to what is virtue, and what are 
the best means of promoting it. This uncertainty threw a 
cloud over the scene of beauty and gladness. A mist arose 
before her, and life was no longer all happiness. Struggle, 
disappointment, and contending passions presented themselves, 
and human virtue was too weak to overcome them. 

The west becomes the great scene of action, the theatre of 
human progress. Elvira’s enthusiastic mind pictures scenes 
of happiness and virtue in the west. There the mind is un- 
fettered, man is unsophi ticated by old established customs 
and prejudices. The vices and foibles of luxury and of effeni- 
nacy have not yet fixed there, and man may be educated to 
be moral and happy. 

Mistaken idea! She saw not that freedom too is dangerous: 
that the onward impulse, if not directed and restrained, must 
lead to licentiousness and crime; and what restraining intlo- 
ence has power to check its progress? It was left for observa- 
tion and the love of truth to point it out. 

She visits the west. She participates in the enterprise and 
activity which characterize its inhabitants. There the luxu- 
riance of nature, the facilities of wealth, and the free institu- 
tions have induced a corresponding development of character— 
a noble daring self dependence. This very nobleness, this 
self-dependence becomes a means of error. Unrestrained 0y 
principle, or by past experience; urged on by external wants, 
the growth of the very facilities to gratification by which they 
are surrounded; the sons of the West are impelled to we 
every means to attain wealth, and to rush headlong into 10 
dulgence. ; 

What can control this powerful impulse—what restrain the 
growth of passion and self-indulgence? thought Elvira. | Eve 
reason and judgment are weak and powerless unless directed 
by an unerring purpose. Where is the standard of right 
where that immutable truth which shall lead the mind td 
virtue and happiness? This was the first perception of the ne 
cessity of a religious principle—of a standard of excellence 
higher than human wisdom. 

_ The Christian system again presents itself as a 
iNVestigation, 


subject “ 
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How can I believe in the truth of a system founded on mira- 
des, incomprehensible to my understanding, and for which 
my reason cannot perceive the necessity, said she to a rea-on- 
wz and philosophic friend, who was convinced of their truth. 
You can only do so by reading and thinking upon the sub- 
ect, was the reply; and if you really desire to know the truth, 
ad if, as I believe, this is truth, you will certainly be able to 
verceive it. ‘To this she readily assented, for her mind was 
trustful and confided in the power of truth. 

Hitherto she had not prayed to God; not because she had 
ever doubted of his existence, but because prayer is only con- 
jstent with the idea of personal communion. Now she ap- 
proached him with a petition, that she might be made acquainted 
with the ¢ruth; and this became her daily prayer, with in- 
creasing earnestness and confidence—not, however, idiy sup- 
po ing that truth would enter her mind without being secught 
for. She was aware of the condition; that we must search 
duigentiv. 

llistoric evidence of the life of Jesus was necessary to her. 
She obtained from her friend a work in which the facts are 
collated, the circumstances under which they were written, 
ihe historical connection and the di-crepancies clearly laid be- 
fore us, and rationally accounted for. She could no longer 
doubt the historical evidence. The miracles yet remained to 
her a stumbling-block. How could they take place without 
violating the order of nature, and is this consistent with the 
wichangeableness of'God’s laws? 

low do we know so clearly the order of nature, said her 
frend to her one day after a conversation upon the sulject of 
her doubts and difficulties. Do we think because we are able 
to see a succession of sequences within the little sphere o: our 
viion, that we can comprehend the whole plan, and judge of 
the spiritual laws, which no doubt are fixed as unchangeably 
asthe material; but which we, surrounded as we are by ob- 
jects of sence, do not perceive, or even attempt to study. 
Miracles are undoubtedly subject to laws. Christ has taught 
us that they are. He has in several instances told the condi- 
tion, faith, prayer, and in some instances fasting. 

A new light burst upon her mind! It broke through the 
material bars, which had hitherto excluded all spiritual per- 
ception, and she could now see the beauties of the system. 
Sie went on studying and enquiring until her mind was per- 
fectly satisfied, and she received the whole truth as it is in 
@sus, 
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Arr. 7.—RELIGIOUS AND MORAL INDEPENDENCE. 


If you ask any one whether he is a religious or good man, 
he vii probably answer you that he is not Strictly so, but 
compared with other men, he has nothing to be ashamed of 
If yo.. see him doing something which you thing to be wrong, 
and a k him concerning it, he will answer you that he sy 
po-e that it is hardly right, and if proved by the scripture 
standard or even the customs of the more entightened parts 
of Christendom, it must be condemned: but yet it is no more 
thai others around him do, and he does not see why more 
should ke required of him, than of them. . 

Ex} ostulate with him for the omission of some acknowledged 
duty, aud he will answer, that if he lived in a different state 
of society, he would certainly perform it; but that where he 
is, nobody attends to it, and therefore he does dot feel it incum. 
bent upon him. 

This sort of reasoning is plausible enough, and there are 
probably few who are not often deceived by it. But it is ut- 
terly false, very dangerous, and betrays many a man to his 
own undoing. It is moreover destructive of public moraiiiy, 
and a high barrier set up against the progress of Christian prin- 
ciples. 

And in the first place, this mode of reasoning is very prejudi- 
cial to public morality. The great interests of society are car- 
ried forward by those who are ready to go in advance of pub- 
li: o;inion and public customs; who are ready to do that 
which is uncommon, and refrain from that which is fashiona- 
ble, provided that their own private convictions of right and 
wrong impel them to such a course; who have a standard ot 
virtue and religion higher and better than that which the world 
sets up, to which they continually advance with an indepen- 
dent conscience, let the world think what it may. They who 
take the standard of the world for their own, and are satisfied 
with being about as good as other people, are in many re- 
spects a weight upon society, and retard rather than advance 
its progress. They are like the beasts of burden which carry 
the provisions of an army; useful in their way, but moving s0 
slowly that the whole host are compelled to linger along and 
make frequent halts, that they may not be left entirely out of 
sight. If all men were of this character, there would obvi- 
ously be no improvement in society at all. If none take the 


lead, there will be none to follow, and the multitude will re 
main stationary, or insensibly slide backwards. 
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be some to say “We are not satisfied with remaining just here 
all the time; we have rested long enough; let us go another 
day’s march;” or we shall remain in the same camp forever. 

Chistianity is calculated to carry society forward, for this 
reason, because it offers a standard of morality and religion 
altovether above what the world has ever attained; it com- 
mands us to strive after perfection, without any regard to the 
customs of the community in which we live; if these customs 
are good and right, we mav follow them because they are so, 
not because they are customs. If they are wrong and _ hurt- 
ful, that is rea-on enough why we should forsake them, how- 
evercommon. Those who act thus will carry the community 
along with them; they will elevate and purify public opinion; 
they will be instrumental in opening the eyes of men to the 
folly and vice of practices which they have been taught to 
regard as harmless or pardonable. But how is Christianity 
to produce this good result: if thoxe who ;erceive the truth, 
will not act up to it, and instead thereof conform themselves 
to the very customs and sins which it was and is designed to 
correct! 

It cannot work its own way. The preachers of Christ ma 
be ever so faithful; the truth may be ever so clearly Frere A 
but where is the use?) What good comes?’ None whatever, 
until there are some found who dare to “come out and be sepa- 
rate,” and refuse to touch whatever unclean thing is boldly 
handled by those among whom they live.  Itis to the “seven 
thousand” who never go with the crowd to bow the knee to 
Baal, that society must always owe its progress, and not to the 
crowd who throng his temple for no better reason, than be- 
ause they see each other there. One man who boldly acts 
up to what he believes right, and thereby, of course takes a 
long step in advance of those about him, does more to help 
forward the progress of religion and morality, than ten thousand, 
who consider the sanction of pubtic opinion good authority for 
a bad custom and the omission of duty. Indeed all important 
improvement in public sentiment, are brought about by the in- 
dependent conduct of some one, two or three men. They 
plant the standard, and say aloud, “Christians, here is the line 
within which the Gospel commands you to stand;”—there are 
always some to obey—always some, whose consciences have 
long been busy, but who have lacked courage to act up to 
their convictions; and thus gradually a new public opinion is 
formed, and very soon they who do right only because others 
do so, and will do wrong at any time for the sake of being in 
company, find that it is necessary for them, if they would keep 
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in the fashion, to mend their morality and religious demeanor. 

It is no kind of excuse therefore for a man to say, “I should 
be glad to do this or that, or to relinquish this or that custom 
but I should stand alone in doing so, and it therefore would do 
no good; it is better to wait till other men come to the same 
conclusions, and not to be trying to go into advance of society.” 

This is false and slavish reasoning; nay, it is no reasoning at 
all, but a mere cloak for the want of sound principles. He who 
waits till society reforms before be reforms himself, is as foolish 
a: he who waited for the river to flow by. All are waiting for 
each other. Go forward aloue! Daze to be a consistent 
Christian in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation. 
This is the only means by which society can ever be carried 
forward. 

Let this principle be applied to the west. Is there any one 
who is satisfied with its condition in a moral and religious 
point of view? Not to assume the character of ascetic moral- 
ists, and granting that, taking in view all the circumstances of 
the ca-e, the picture is not nearly so dark as might naturally 
have been anticipated,—are not irreligion and immorality 
and many evil practices openly countenanced to a degree 
which almost offers a bounty upon some kinds of vice? It is 
said, “But all this will improve—better days are coming—we 
are young yet—As the community becomes older the things 
will mend.” God grant it. But how shall it be?—by whose 
agency? Will the mere growth in age bring it to pass! Com- 
munities oftener grow corrupt than virtuous, as they grow 
old. No—it must be by the agency of those who are sensible 
of the wrong to be corrected; either who have come from com- 
munities where a higher standard of morality prevails, or who, 
by their own reflections, have learnt the need of improvement. 
We lament public immorality, and conform to the custom that 
we wish removed!—absurd. ‘What a pity it is, one says, that 
there is so much dissipation!” But he frequents the drinking- 
house. I hope to see the Sabbath observed better, before long,” 
says another; but how does he spend the day? Just as those 
do for whose improvement he makes so devout a wish. It is 
absurd! it is wicked! We do believe and rejoice to witness, 
that public opinion is every day more elevated, and public mo- 
rality is improving; but when we see so many who, we know, 
have been taught better things, and who, in conversation are 
reaily to lament that so many evils continue, when we see them 
quietly fall in with what they condemn, and swell the torrent 
whose overflowing they affect to mourn, we cannot but grieve, 
that the progress in improvement, which might be so rapid, 1s 
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made so slow. If all those who see the deficiency existing, 
would act independently of mere custom, and as far as them- 
slves are concerned, live as they wish the community would 
live, we should witness a regenerating change in society, 
and should find ourselves, in a few years, among a people of 
altered customs. If those who come here would but brin 
their habits of strict sobriety and religious deportment with 
them; and hold to them steadfastly, as becomes men and 
Christians, they would not only “have whereof to boast in 
themselves,” but “would give others cause of rejoicing on 
their behalf.” But now, do we not often see men, yes, men 
who have always been considered good and Christian men, 
when they make the west their home, straightway fall into ne- 
glect of religion and its institutions, and, not to be more par- 
ticular, adopt customs in action and speech, which they used 
to despise and condemn? and why this change?—not because 
their opinion of right and wrong has altered; because they 
will still tell you that religion is the prosperity of a communi- 
ty, and that they condemn the customs which war with it as 
ever, but because they imagine themselves excused by the 
fashion of their new associates. 

We will look at this excuse; and in so doing, have more par- 
ticular reference to the individual who offends by this unfaith- 
fulness to his principles—having now said enough to show 
that his slavish time-serving is a great injury to society. 

The question is—Can he innocently do an action here, which 
he would be guilty in doing elsewhere. Does a low standard 
of public morality justify a man in doing wrong? Is less re- 
quired of us as Christians, as accountable creatures, because of 
the irreligion and immorality of others? The questions carry 
their own answers. To him that knoweth to do right, and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin. It is a truth of scripture and 
common sense; no sophistry can evade it. 

A Christian ought not to measure his duty by the practices 
of those about him; he has a standard and a law given to him, 
hy which he ought to judge himself, and by which he will 
certainly be judged; let others be wise or foolish, good or bad, 
his own sins are on his own head. The apostle Paul, in one 
of his epistles, rebukes the Corinthians, because, comparing 
themselves with themselves, and measuring themselves by 
themselves, they were not wise; and in another place, he di- 
rects the Galatians to prove their own work, every man for 
himself, because no man can bear the guilt of another. Both 
of these passages come to our point: they both condemn the 
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folly of those who remain satisfied with themselves, because 
they are no worse than other people. 

An argument of this sort is sometimes used,—that it is not 
right to measure the conduct of men who live in one state of 
society, by those who live in a better. Thus, for in ‘tance, in 
former times men practised some things, which, in our eyes, 
are extremely wrong; but we ought not to condemn them 
severely, because the state of society was so different and so 
much lower than that of ours. This argument is very good, 
when properly applied, but we have nothing to do with it. It 
is true, that when Luther thundered out the bitterest condem- 
nations against those who were opposed to him in the church, 
he was less to blame than those who imitate him now. He 
lived in an age when the harshest words were not considered 
persecution, and a man was regarded as mild enough if he 
refused to sanction outward severity. What we call persecu- 
tion, and justly too, for reproach and scorn, and denunciations 
are to the mind what stripes and burning are to the body— 
what we cull persecution was then not thought inconsistent 
in a good Christian. Luther partook of the error of his times; 

reat and good as he was, he was not able to shake off all the 
follies and sins of his age. It is right that we should not con- 
demn him for such errors as lore 2 as if he lived now, when 
society has advanced in the knowledge of Christian principles. 
Again: fifty years ago, the slave-trade was considered right 
and proper, and had many an advocate in the Chii tian 
church. At that time,a man who engaged in it, was not ne- 
cessarily a bad man, although he certainly was doing a bad 
and wicked thing; at least we should not condemn such an 
one with the same severity that we feel now toward those 
who continue it. Then it was common, and men did the 
wrong without thinking of it, as we must do now. 

But this is not at all a parallel case to ours. We judge 
men of less enlightened countries and times than our own, 
with mildness, because we judge them according to the light 
they had. They were in some respects in the darkness, and 
therefore stumbled. Now we believe that all Christendom is 
yet in some respects in darkness, 7, e. some things are unl- 
versally regarded as right, which, hereafter, when the spirit 
of Christ is more shed abroad, will be regarded as abominable 
sin, so that in future days we shall need the same leniency 
from our successors that we now show to those of former 
times. But wherein we have light, we are bound to walk as 
children of light. The question with us is—shall we do as 
well as we know how? or shall we make the ignorance or evil 
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custom of others a cloak for our sin? Suppose that we see 
some common practice—say, some mode of life or of business, 
which we were educated to think unchristian; shall we give 
up our Christian principles, merely because we can do so with 
impunity. God forbid. Or we find that outward religious 
demeanor is not so essential toa good reputation, as where we 
formerly lived; shall we disregard the ordinances of religion, 
and come down to the level of others, because we can do so 
with impunity! How obvious the absurdity? Does a man’s 
conscience change with his residence? Do the words of Christ 
mean one thing here, and another somewhere else. Nay, by 
what rule are we to be judged hereafter’/—by the customs and 
prejudices of other men, or by the knowledge of truth which 
we ourselves have? low is it with the judgment which con- 
science gives? That generally decides well, if we give it a 
fair hearing, and bring the light of the gospel to bear upon it. 
Does it say, do as those around you think right; or as you 
yourself think right! Why, it is the plainest thing in the 
world,—what other people think and do, makes no manner of 
difference in respect to what is right or wrong to us. Do we 
think such a thing right? then in God’s name, let us do it. Do 
we think it wrong? though it be done by the whole world, as 
we value our Christian hope, let us hold back from it. “Let 
every man prove his own work, for every man must bear his 
own burden.” If we lived in Egyptian darkness, it would be 
a diflerent thing; we should be judged mildly even if we were 
irreligious and immoral. But who complains for want of 
light?’ There is light every where. It forces itself into your 
houses, shining from the Gospel of Christ, reflected from the 
lives of many who dared to live up to it; it is every where 
upon our paths. We cannot do wrong ignorantly. Unpun- 
ished we may go, because we may sin with the crowd. But if 
we despise religion, if we encourage intemperance, if we do 
any thing like to these, it is with our eyes wide open, and 
there is not a single rational excuse which we can offer. 
Should we go too far, if we say that a man who conforms his 
principles and practice to those prevalent around him, whether 
such as his conscience approves or not, has in fact no virtue 
at all?’ Perhaps so—yet it is a fair conclusion, that if I go 
down in the scale as far as fashion wil] let me, | would go fur- 
ther down if fashion required. When a man takes other peo- 
ple’s practices for his standard, where is his safety? To-day 
he is a good man, because he lives among a moral community; 
to-morrow he goes into another part of the world, and you 
would not know him! Virtue no longer commands a premium, 
86* 
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and he will not buy it. Now, what was his morality worth 
when he had it? wherein was it better than any other fashion 
that he happened to fall into? Such custom followers are ag 
likely to be imitators of vice as of goodness; and as far as their 
own merit is concerned, it does not seem to be much greater 
in one case than in the other. A truly virtuous man js vir. 
tuous every where, from principle, because he fears God, and 
fears to do wrong; and in proportion as the community in 
which he lives is careless in morality he is faithful to what he 
thinks right. 

And it is with this thought that we will conclude. We 
should be watchful in our own conduct in proportion as others 
are careless of theirs; if religion is often spoken against, we 
should always be ready to speak in its favor; if it is generally 
neglected, we should the more pay it respect. If the names 
of God and Christ are often lightly taken, we should so much 
the more let it be known that we respect and revere them; and 
so in every thing. Our testimony in favor of religion, its 
ordinances, and precepts, is so much the more important, the 
more they are disregarded. If we hold it back from frar, 
our conscience is inexpressibly contemptible. If from fa -hion, 
there is no further proof needed that we are mere time-servers. 
If from avarice, like Judas we are selling our Lord for money, 
and the price will be required at our hands. 

To every man who reads this, let the wer.!s come—Prove 
your own work! Look to your own consci-nce, obey Christ 
for yourself! Let neither fear, nor idlenes:, nor fashion, nor 
love of money, betray you into sin. Be faithful to your prin- 
eiples. W. G. EB. 
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Art. 8.—ODE TO APOLLO. 





BY JOUN KEATS. 


[The following beautiful poem is for the first time published 
id from the original manuscript, presented to the Editor by the 
‘B Poet’s brother. En.] 


God of the golden bow, 
And of the golden lyre, 
fl And of the golden hair, 


And of the golden fire; 
Charioteer, 
Of the patient year; 
Where, where slept thine ire 
When like a blank ideot I put on chy wreath, 
Thy laurel, thy glory, 
The ligt of thy story; 
Or was I a worm, too low crawling for death? 


O De Iphie Ay ollo! 


The Thunderer grasped and grasped, 
The thunderer frowned and frowned, 
The eavle’s feathery mane, 
For wrath became s'1ffened—the sound 
Of breeding thunder, 
Went drowsily under, 
Muttering to be unbound— 
O why ddst thou pity, and for a worm 
Why touch thy soft 1 te, 
¢ Till the thunder was mute’ 
? Why was I not crushed—such a pitiful germ 
Q Delphic Apollo! 


The Pleiades were up, 
Watching the silent air, 
The seeds and roots in the earth 
Were swelling for summer fare, 
The ocean, its neighbor, 
Was at its old labor, 
When—who, who did dare, 
To tie like a madman, thy plant round his brow* 
And grin, and look proudly, 
And blaspheme so loudly! 
And live for that honor, to stoop to thee now, 
O Delphic Apollo! 
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Art. 9.—_ SINGULAR IGNORANCE ABOUT UN]. 
TARIANISM. 


One can hardly spend a single hour in company, even with 
well informed persons of the Trinitarian denominations, with. 
out seeing and lamenting their singular ignorance of Unitarian 
principles. Much as I have known and heard of the common 
ignorance and misrepresentation of our views, a case occurred 
within my observation the other day, that surpassed all my 
anticipations. . 

| happened to be in a steamboat in company with several 
clergymen of the Presbyterian and Methodist denominations, 
As | was sitting on deck viewing the quiet beauty of the Ohio, 
my attention was drawn to an earnest conversation on mv 
left, between a gentleman who appeared to be a Deist, and 
two clergymen, one of whom I found to be a Methodist, and 
the other a Presbyterian. The conversation appeared to be 
on the ambiguousness of the Scriptures, and affecting their 
worth and truth. As the conversation grew warm, the atten- 
tion of many of the passengers was drawn to it, and a circle 
of listeners was formed around the di:putants. I will here 
mention but a single point of the discussion. The sceptical 
gentleman referred to the different interpretations which dif- 
ferent sects put upon the Scriptures, and seemed to infer that 
a book which uttered such various and contradictory senti- 
ments, could not be of much value. He spoke particularly of 
the Unitarians, who, as he said, held a belief entirely different 
from that of the gentleman with whom he was talking. The 
two clergymen, instead of endeavoring to show how all sects 
saw in the Bible a revelation of the same great principles of 
duty, cut tne matter short, by denying that Unitarians were 
Christians. One of them said, that the Unitarians directly 
denied the declarations of tie first chapter of John; and the 
other said that they did not believe in the Saviour. 

When this conversation ceased, I asked one of the ciergy- 
men who denied all just claim to Christianity to a body of 
professed Christians, whose faith I have always been accus- 
tomed to venerate, to tell me if he had examined the senti- 
ments of the denomination he was condemning. He said yes, 
certainly I have read a great many of their publications, and 
have given their sentiments much reflection. 

I asked him if he would deny the Christian name to those 
who believe Jesus Christ to be the son of God and the messen- 
ger of his will, who trusted in the immortality brought to light 
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by him, and professed to receive his commands as the rule of 
their duty, and who rejoiced in the declaration, This is life 
eternal to know thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent. 

He said that he denied to them the name of Christians, be- 
cause they did not believe in the proper divinity of Jesus 
Christ, nor in his atoning blood. As to the eternal life, he 
thought Unitarians did not believe in that. He said he had 
read some of their publications, and that, as they did not be- 
lieve according to their works, in the existence of the devil, as 
a living being, he had presumed they did not believe in immor- 
tality. 

Unitarians not believe in immortality! Where in the whole 
volume of sacred literature can be found more fervent and 
powerful vindications of the truth of the Eternal Life, and as- 
sertions of the emptiness of all knowledge without this truth, 
and the vanity of all mortal existence without faith in the im- 
mortality of the soul, than in the writings of Unitarians. 

{ took the liberty to advise my Christian brother to make 
himself better acquainted with the faith of his fellow men, be- 
fore he excluded them from the ranks of the followers of 
Christ, and spoke of them in contumely to an unbeliever, 
whose very argument was founded upon or certainly strength- 
ened by his uncharitable and ignorant assertions. He replied 
very properly that he did not willingly misrepresent, and if he 
had at all mistaken the views of Unitarians, he was happy to 
be better informed. 

Here this conversation stopped, and we talked of other mat- 
ters. Laying aside all talk on doctrines, I enjoyed the gen- 
tleman’s conversation very much, was impressed with the ap- 
parent depth of his piety, and was delighted to find my re- 
ligious sympathies so much interested in communing with one 
who had a little while before denied me the Christian name. 

S. 0. 





Arr. 10.—THE CHURCH SAFE. 


He who has not taken the journey from New Orleans to St. 
Louis or Cincinnati, during the winter season, can hardly tell 
how extremely tedious it at last becomes. To those who can- 
not read, work, or gamble, it is a dreadfully stupid time; and 
they have to take refuge in their berths during half the day, 
from the burden of idleness. I would advise all who are going 
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such a journey to take some work, some book to study—some. 
thing to write—or in short, some one regular occupation, to 
which they can attach their thoughts, and keep their minds 
from utter dissipation and vacancy. 

I am writing under such circumstances. Dinner is over— 
the passengers of our boat, few in number, are, some of them, 
in their berths; others are playing whist by the stove; others 
are engaged in reading some tracts and books which | laid out 
for that purpose, upon the table. I myself have just been 
looking over a little collection of Calvinistic tracts which | 
happened to espy, and which no one seemed inclined to read. 
Whereupon [ undertook its perusal myself, and stumbled first 
upon that admirable tract of Dr. Payson’s, called “An Address 
to Seamen.” Delighted with my first experience, I went on, 
and came to another which pleased me less—videlicet—Jon. 
Edwards’ account of his conversion, which appeared to 
amount to this—that having been reared by pious parents, and 
having been pious from infancy, he at last became much more 
pious, so that he really took great delight in religion. All 
which is very well to write down in a journal, but not so well 
to print, publish, and send all over the world. Not discouraged, 
however, | turned over the leaf, and was rewarded by a beau- 
tiful little gem called “Temper is every thing.” It was like a 
lump of sugar in a tumbler of lemon juice and water, though, 
le:t I give offence, I shall avoid designating more particu- 
larly the sour and the watery articles contained in this book. 
Enough that the above mentioned tract was any thing but 
Calvinistic in its view of the tests of true religion; the writer 
taking the bold and nove] ground, that if any man had not the 
spirit of Christ, he was none of his—and that the fruits of the 
spirit are love, joy, peace, &c. To be sure, he seemed a little 
afraid at the close, of being thought legal and Arminian; for 
he appeared to have lived before the term Unitarian was used 
to express such kind of views. Nevertheless, we rejoiced in 
spirit at seeing the antidote thus mingled with the bane; and 
went on to an account of the awful end of the Hon. Francis 
Newport, the date of whose birth and death are very minutely 
stated. As no references are given to the authorities from 
which the account is derived, we cannot say whether it 1s 
meant to be received as historical truth, or only to appear as 
such, like Defoe’s History of the Plague. We wish, however, 
that theologians would more frequently state, whether their 
stories from pulpit and press are to be taken literally, or a 
apologues or moral fictions. In this way they would save them- 
selves from the charge of narrating “a lie with a circumstance. 
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In this Hon Francis Newport story we find nothing either 
true or useful. The amount of it is, that having been a 
Christian, he became an infidel, and then, though fully con- 
vinced of his error, and condemning his own life, and abhor- 
ring his sin, he was unable to get any peace, and died in horror 
aud despair. Now, granting the story true; what does it 
prove?’ Because he had these feelings, because he believed 
»im-elf abandoned by God, was he therefore abandoned? Are 
our feelings which depend so much on our education; and on 
accident, to be made a standard when we have the word of 
God to refer to?—which word says, Whoso will, let him come 
and drink freely of the water of life. 

Are moods of the mind, and clouded thoughts to make void 
the glorious gospel?’ What mean these stories which are so 
often told about despairing death-beds? Do you mean to say, 
gentlemen—do you dare to say, that such a state of mind is 
evidence of the soul’s condition? Be honest, and take that 
ground, or else tell no more stories of this sort. And if you 
do take that ground, we will give you case after case of the 
most pious and exemplary Christians who have fully believed 
tlemselves cast off, and forsaken of God. Were they so? 
Was the pious Cowper given over toa reprobate mind! He 
was fully convinced of it. Was it insanity? On every other 
point he was sane—he wrote his Hymns, he translated Homer, 
he composed his sweet letters, and his delightful Task under 
the pressure of this conviction that he had committed the un- 
pardonable sin, and grieved away the spirit of God. Now 
we want to know whether this belief of his is to be taken as 
evidence of the fact—and if not in his case, why in any other? 
And why do you tell those stories? Is it not to make void 
God’s promise, and Christ’s Gospel, and to agitate and disturb 
souls, which it is your business to sooth by the Christian balm 
of love. Do you hope to get a control over them in this 
way and bend them to your will or your belief—or in the 
name of all that is true, what is your motive and design? 

After this, we came to a Tract, called “The Church safe.” 
The obiect of the Tract is to show that the Church is safe; 
that Christianity must triumph; that the world must be con- 
verted. All this we fully believe; we believe it because Chris- 
tianity is founded on a rock; because it is adapted to the wants 
of human nature; because in its most corrupt forms, it carries a 
consolation to the house of mourning, and brightens with its 
light the mystery of the grave. We believe it, because reli- 
gion is a demand of our nature—and Christianity the best 
supply of that demand. In all this we agree with the writer 
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of the tract, we presume, but his chief reasons seem to us sin. 
gularly inconclusive, and empty. He dwells chiefly and em. 
phatically on what is now doing for Christianity. Now we 
see things so differentiy that we must state our disagreement, 
He dwells wholly on tue outward mechanical operations of 
Bible Societies; translations of scriptures; missionary efforts, 
‘‘}fow numerous and extensive the Revivals!” “What other 
page of church history could record an almost univer.al cop. 
c.rt of prayer?” Bible, mis ionary, education, temperance 
societies;” “Theological Seminaries;” “Churches giving MONEY 
to the heathen!” Wonderful! 

Now is it not a little singular that a Christian man should 
sit down to give an account of the state of the church and 
wholly omit the Christian graces? He says nothing about the 
amount of Faith, hope, and charity in individual hearts. | 
confess, one authentic biography like that of Oberlin or Mrs. 
Fry, would give me more hope for the church than all the 
societies and machinery on which he lays such stress. The 
only true signs of the church’s progress is an elevation of its 
spiritual condition—more manilestation of a Christian spirit; 
more love; more forgiveness; more meekness; more humility, 
more charity: if these things be in you, and abound, they will 
cause that you be not barren nor unfruitful in the Lord.” 

But this, though the question, our friend does not even 
mention. The spiritual state of the church he does not notice. 
All the mechanical operations may even interfere with the 
growth of a Christian spirit in the hearts of men. When 
they talk thus boa tingly of their outward works—when 
they say, “I fast twice in a week, | give tithes of all that 
I possess”—it is a pretty sure sign that the spirit is dying 
away within. 

But waiving this question, would it not have been better to 
have asked, what are the effects of these operations? Is the 
world coming into the church or not? While I write, | am 
surrounded with the voice of blasphemy and cursing. Nota 
man in the cabin, probably, but myseif, professes him-elf a 
Christian, in this Christian country. Whose fault is this? 
When the sects are adding up their numbers, and their commu- 
nicants, it seems as if they would include the whole communi- 
ty—but take a walk through the street—get into a stage—go 
to a public meeting, and where are the Christians? Look into 
the current literature of the day-—where is Christianity? 
Look at the political world—where is its Christianity, 1% 
sense of responsibility? And is the “Church safe,” when she 
does so little for those who are all around her and who have 
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the best opportunity of secine her good works, and glorifying 
her Father in Heaven. 

Finally, we do not place our hopes of the progress of the 
church of Christ upon any of the machinery we see in opera- 
tion, or upon any of its outward works. It is not from “money 
given” to “Bible Societies,’ “Theological Seminaries,” “For- 
eign and Domestic Missions,” “Temperance Societies,” or 
from revivals and concerts of Prayer; good and admirable as 
all these are as means: that we hope a speedy coming of the 
kingdom of God. But— 

When the church sha!! not only give a part of its money 


to religious societies, but s!ial! plainly manifest to the world 
that it is free from a money-vetting and money-saving spirit— 
When those who pairouise Bible Societies are as familiar 


with the practical, sou!-sulduing, and sanctifying parts of 
scripture as they now are with the proof-texts of their own 
party— 

When Theological Sem navies cease to be put up as forts, 
from which new schoo! s}\a!! batter old school, or Princeton 
canonnade New-Haveii; }ui shall receive contributions and stu- 
dents from all parties in the church universal— 

When the sailors fron; Christendom who carry the foreign 
missionary to India or the Sandwich Islands, shall teach the 
natives less vice in a mont, than he of virtue in a year— 

When the domestic missionary has brought matters so far 
forward, that in any given place those who Tove to be washed, 
and those who love to be sprinkled; those who admire a Pope, 
those who laud Bishops. and those who prefer Presbyters— 
those who say, 1 am o! Wesley, and I of Calvin, and I of 
Campbell, &c. shall be so of one heart and soul, as to give 
occasion to the world about to say, “See, how they love one 
another!”— 

When Temperance Societies shall be conducted always in a 
temperate manner, and Revivals prove revivals of Love, Joy, 
and Peace; and concerts of Prayer be ever accompanied with 
visiting the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and Sama- 
ritan-like deeds of charity and self-denial— 

Tuen, shall we also believe the day-star is rising in the 
hearts of mankind; and wil! pledge ourselves also to write a 
tract, and name it Tue Cuurcn te Ep. 
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Art. 11.—INDIAN’S BRIDE. 


(The following poem is from a little volume published by 
Ed. C. Pinckney, of Baltimore, some years since. It has long 
seemed to us to be one of the most exquisite poems ever written 
by an American. The attempts to interest us in Indians, gen. 
erally, only disgust us, by their false and sentimental view of 
the Indian character. They make out of the red man a Sir 
Charles Grandison, ora Romeo. Butin the present case there 
is no such mistake. The true elements of Indian character 
are seized and idealized; and brought into stronger light by 
the contrast of the civilized character. We have many poems 
and novels founded on the very same idea of love between 
an Indian and a European, but this is the only one I have 
seen in which the union does not appear unnatural and dis- 
gusting. Ep.] 


Why is that graceful female here 
With yon red hunter of the deer? 
Of gentle mien and shape, she seems 
For civil halls designed, 

Yet with the stately savage walks 
As she were of his kind. 

Look on her leafy diadem, 

Enrich’d with many a floral gem 
Those simple ornaments, about 

Her candid brow, disclose 

The loitering s ring’s last violet, 
And summer’s earliest rose; 

But not a flower lies breathing there, 
Sweet as herself or half as fair. 
Exchanging lustre with the sun, 

A part of day she strays— 

A glancing, living, human sinile; 
On nature’s face she plays. 

Can none instruct me what are these 
Companions of the lofty trees! 


II. 


Intent to blend with his her lot 

Fate formed her all that he was not, 
And, as by mere unlikeness thoughts, 
Associate we see, 

Their hearts from very difference caught 
A perfect sympathy. 

The household go.idess here to be 

Of that one dusky votary,— 

She left her pallid countrymen, 

An earthling most divine, 

And sought in this sequestered wood, 
A solitary shrine. 
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Behold them roaming hand in hand, 
Like night and sleep along the land; 
Observe their movements:—he for her 
Restrains his active stride, 

While she assumes a bolder gait 
To ramble at his side. 

Thus even as the steps they frame, 
Their souls fast alter to the same. 
The one forsakes ferocity, 

And momently grows mild; 

The other tempers more and more 
The artful with the wild. 

She humanizes him, and he 
Educates her to liberty. 


III. 


Oh, say not, they must soon be old, 
Their limbs prove faint, their breasts feel cold! 
Yet envy J that sylvan pair, 

More than my words express, 

The singular beauty of their lot, 

And seeming happiness. 

They have not been reduced to share 
The painful feelings of despair: 
Their sun declines not in the sky, 
Nor are their wishes cast 

Like shadows of the afternoon, 
Repining towards the past: 

With nought to dread, or to repent, 
The present yields them full content. 
In solitude there is no crime; 

‘Their actions all are free, 

And passion lends their way of life 
The only dignity. 

And how should they have any cares’ 
Whose interest contends with theirs' 


IV. 


The world, or all they know of it, 

Is theirs: for them the stars are lit; 

For them the earth beneath is green, 
The heavens above are bright; 

For them the moon doth wax and wane, 
And decorate the night; 

For them the branches of those trees 
Wave music in the vernal breeze; 

For them upon that dancing spray 

The free bird sits and sings, 

And glittering insects flit about 

Upon delighted wings; 

For them that brook, the brakes among 
Murmurs its small and drowsy song; 
For them the many colored clouds 
Their shapes diversify, 

And change at once, like smiles and frowns, 
The expression of the sky. — 

For them, and by them, all is gay, 

And fresh and beautiful as they; 
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The images their minds receive, 
Their minds assimilate, 

To outward forms imparting thus, 
The glory of their state. 

Could ought be painted otherwise 
Than fair seen through her star-bright eyes? 
He too, because she fills his sight; 
Each object falsely sees; 

The pleasure that he has in her, 
Makes all things seem to please. 
And this is love;—and it is life 

They lead—that Indian and his wife. 





Arr. 12.—WINANDER LAKE AND MOUNTAINS, AND 
AMBLESIDE FALL. 


BY JOHN KEATS. 


The Editor is permitted to gratify the readers of the 
Messenger with the following interesting extracts from a jour- 
nal kept by the poet, John Keats. It was sent, in letters, to 
his brether, during a pedestrian tour through parts of England 
and Scotland, in the year 1818, when he was 22 years old. 
He died three years afterwards, in Rome. 

The poetical writings of this young author are fresh and 
living in the hearts of the lovers of poetry in this country and 
Europe. They have the genuine aroma which denotes the 
immortalizing presence of genius. They have derived no 
transient popularity from a fashionable dress, or from senti- 
ments conformed to the sickly taste of a weak generation, 
craving for excitement. Keats’ style was formed chiefly by 
a diligent study of the old English poets, especially of Spenser. 
It is an entire mistake to call him a follower of Leigh Hunt. 
He wasa follower of no man. In an age which almost idol- 
ized Byron, he had the sense to conceive and the independence 
to express opinions like the following: 





“ In truth, we’ve had 
Strange thunders from the poetry of song, 
Mingled indeed with what is sweet and strong, 
From majesty; but in clear truth the themes 
Are ugly cubs, the Poet’s polyphemes.” 

* * * 


“Strength alone, though of the muses born 

Is like a fallen angel; trees uptorn, 

Darkness, and worms, and shrouds and sepulchres. 
Delight it; for it feeds upon the burrs 

And thorns of life; fargetting the great end 
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Of poesy, that it should be the friend 
To sooth the cares, and lift the thoughts of man.” 
Poems, p. 68, Galignani Edition. 

To these just and profound views of the nature of poetry, 
the critics and amateurs of Great Britain seem to be just 
awaking out of the charmed sleep into which they had been 
thrown by the wonderful genius of Byron. The preface to 
Philip Van Artevelde, contains the clearest statement of the 
errors of the Byronic school which we have yet seen. There 
is still wanted a clear and just criticism upon Bryon’s poetry, 
and upon his character, as the basis and fountain of his poetry. 
Scott’s beautiful and generous essay upon Childe Harold, 
though the best which we have, does not touch the centre of 
the problem. He who alone did, in our judgment, fully under- 
stand the errors and excellencies of the unhappy Poet, has left 
us without giving such a criticism. We allude to Gothe, who, 
separated from all English party feeling, and having himself 
passed through the mazes of error which entangled Byron, has 
frequently indicated how thoroughly he understood both the 
bright and dark side of his poetical character. But we are 
rambling from our subject. We wished to say a word of the 
prose writings of Keats. 

These have not hitherto been published, but it appears to 
us, from the specimens which we have seen of them, that they 
are of a higher order of composition than his poems. There 
is in them a depth and grasp of thought; a logical accuracy of 
expression; a fulness of intellectual power, and an earnest 
struggling after truth, which remind us of the prose of Burns. 
They are only letters, not regular treatises, yet they touch 
upon the deepest veins of thought, and ascend the highest 
heaven of contemplation. There is, in one of them, the idea 
of a system of theology, the basis of which is the pure Chris- 
tian doctrine of regeneration; which shows a sincere depth of 
religious sentiment; though he seems by no means satisfied 
with the outward forms of religion about him. How could he 
be so! We feel a little proud that we, in this western valley, 
are the first to publish specimens of these writings; and can- 
not but mention it as one example among a thousand of our 
finding in this new country things we should least expect to 
meet with. Mr. Flint mentions an old lady in Arkansas who 
was reading Plato in the Greek. Almost as strange is it to 
meet with the original papers of John Keats, at the Falls of the 
Ohio. We hope that they will ere long be put into the pos- 
session of the public. Our next number will contain a descrip- 
tion of the cave of Staffa. 

In another part of the ——_ number, we have given a poem 
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of the same author. There is much pathos in the sentiments 
of despondency, self-accusation, and distrust of his own genius 
which it expresses. These feelings which wore down his 
strength and hope, and made him a more susceptible victim of 
a cruel and unjust criticism, are by no means to be confounded 
with weakness of mind, or a natural deficiency of courage. 
His genius was exuberant; he was of a lion-hearted spirit; but 
the excess of sensibility, ideality, and reverence over the prac- 
tical faculties, caused him often to fear, where he should have 
hoped. He had conceived a vast idea, and its very magnitude 
oppressed his spirit, and palsied his arm. He says himself— 
“ There ever rolls 
A vast idea before me, and I glean 


Therefrom my liberty; thence too I’ve seen 
The end and aim of Poesy.” 





His tender heart, his vivid imagination, his soaring spirit, con- 
sumed the springs or life, when his day had hardly opened, 
and so his bright sun was overclouded by baleful mists, and 
eclipsed by the black orb of death, long ere it reached its 
zenith; and in the words of Artevelde— 


“He was one 
Of many thousand such who die betimes, 
Whose story is a fragment known to few.” 


Ep. 


Here beginneth my journal, this Thursday, the 25th day of 
June, Anno Domini 1818. This morning we arose at 4, and 
set off in a Scotch mist; put up once under a tree, and in fine, 
have walked wet and dry to this place, called in the vulgar 
tongue Endmoor, 17 miles; we have not been incommoded by 
= they serve capitally, and we shall go on very 
well. 

June 26—I merely put pro forma, for there is no such thing 
as time and space, which by the way came forcibly upon me 
on seeing for the first hour the Lake and Mountains of Winan- 
der—I cannot describe them—they surpass my expectation— 
beautiful water—shores and islands green to the marge— 
mountains all round up to the clouds. We set out from End- 
moor this morning, breakfasted at Kendal with a soldier who 
had been in all the wars for the last seventeen years—then 
we have walked to Bowne’s to dinner—said Bowne’s situated 
on the Lake where we have just dined, and I am writing at 
this present. I took an oar to one of the islands to take up 
some trout for our dinner, which they keep in porous boxes. 
| enquired of the waiter for Wordsworth—he said he knew 
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him, and that he had been here a few days ago, canvassin 
for the Lowthers. What think you of that—Wordswort 
versus Brougham!! Sad—sad—sad—and yet the family has 
been his friend always. What can we say? We are now 
about seven miles from Rydale, and expect to see him to-mor- 
row. You shall hear all about our visit. 

There are many disfigurements to this Lake—not in the 
wav of land or water. No; the two views we have had of it 
are of the most noble tenderness—they can never fade away— 
they make one forget the divisions of life; age, youth, poverty 
and riches; and refine one’s sensual vision into a sort of north 
star which can never cease to be open lidded and _ stedfast 
over the wonders of the great Power. The disfigurement | 
mean is the miasma of London. [| do suppose it contaminated 
with bucks and soldiers, and women of fashion—and hat-band 
ignorance. The border inhabitants are quite out of keeping 
with the romance about them, from a continual intercourse 
with London rank and fashion. But why should I grumble? 
They let me have a prime glass of soda water—O they are as 
good as their neighbors. But Lord Wordsworth, instead of 
being in retirement, has himself and his house full in the thick 
of fashionable visitors quite convenient to be pointed at all the 
summer long. When we had gone about half this morning, we 
began to get among the hills and tosee the mountains grow up 
before us—the other half brought us te Wynandermere, 14 
miles to dinner. The weather is capital for the views, but is 
now rather misty, and we are in doubt whether to walk to 
Ambleside to tea—it is five miles along the borders of the 
Lake. Loughrigg will swell up before us all the way—I have 
an amazing partiality for mountains in the clouds. There is 
nothing in Devon like this, and Brown says there is nothing in 
Wales to be compared to it. I must tell you, that in going 
through Cheshire and Lancashire, I saw the Welsh mountains 
at a distance. We have passed the two castles, Lancaster 
and Kendal. 27th—We walked here to Ambleside yesterday 
along the border of Winandermere all beautiful with wooded 
shores and Islands—our road wa; a winding lane, wooded 
on each side, and green overhead, full of Foxgloves—every 
now and then a glimpse of the Lake, and all the while Kirk- 
stone and other large hills nestled together in a sort of grey 
black mist. Ambleside is at the worthern extremity of the 
Lake. We arose this morning at ‘six, because we call it a 
tay of rest, having to call on Wordsworth who lives only two 
miles hence—before breakfast we wient to see the Ambleside 
water fall. The morning beautiful}—the walk early among 
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the hills. 'We,I may say, fortunately, missed the direct path 
and after wandering a little, found it out by the noise—for, 
mark you, it is buried in trees, in the bottom of the valley— 
the stream itself is interesting throughout with “mazy error 
over pendant shades.” Milton meant a smooth river—this js 
buffetting all the way on a rocky bed ever various—but the 
waterfall itself, which I came suddenly upon, gave me a 
pleasant twinge. First we stood a little below the head about 
half way dowa the first fall, buried deep in trees, and saw it 
streaming down two more descents to the depth of near fifty 
feet—then we went on a jut of rock nearly level with the 
tsecond fall-head, where the first fall was above us, and the 
third below our feet still—at the same time we saw that the 
water was divided by a sort of cataract island on whose other 
side burst out a glorious stream—then the thunder and the 
freshness. At the same time the different falls have as different 
characters; the first darting down the slate-rock like an arrow; 
the second spreading out like a fan—the third dashed into a 
mist—and the one on the other side of the rock a sort of mix- 
ture of all these. We afterwards moved away a space, and 
saw nearly the whole more mild, streaming silverly through 
the trees. What astonishes me more than any thing is the 
tone, the coloring, the slate, the stone, the moss, the rock- 
weed; or, if I may so say, the intellect, the countenance of 
such places. The space, the magnitude of mountains and 
waterfalls are well imagined before one sees them; but this 
countenance or intellectual tone must surpass every imagina- 
tion and defy any remembrance. I shall learn poetry here 
and shall henceforth write more than ever, for the abstract en- 
deavor of being able to add a mite to that mass of beauty 
which is harvested from these grand materials, by the finest 
spirits, and put into etherial existence for the relish of one’s 
fellows. I cannot think with Hazlitt that these scenes make 
man appear little. I never forgot my stature so completely— 
I live in the eye; and my imagination, surpassed, is at rest— 
We shall see another waterfall near Kydal to which we shall 
proceed after having put these letters in the post office. | 
long to be at Carlisle, as [expect there a letter from George 
and one from you. Letsany of my friends see my letters— 
they may not be interesyed in descriptions—descriptions are 
bad at all times—I did newt intend to give you any; but how 
can I help it?’ I am anxious you should taste a little of our 
pleasure; it may not be ay1 unpleasant thing, as you have not 
the fatigue. Iam wellijn health. Direct henceforth to Post 
Patrick till the 12th July’. Content that probably three or 
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four pair of eyes whose owners I am rather partial to will run 
over these lines I remain; and moreover that | am your affec- 
tionate brother John. 





Art. 13.—A WORD ON MIRACLES. 


They who object to Miracles generally, object to them sim- 
ply as being violations of the laws of nature. They first as- 
sume that nature is governed by certain fixed laws, and then 
deny the possibility of any violation of these laws. They 
talk as if they knew all the laws, by which the natural and 
spiritual universe is governed, and could tell what are the 
proper effects of their laws, and what would be impossible vio- 
lations of them. What arrogance is this! Let men remem- 
ber that every age is revealing new laws of nature; let them 
remember too, that one order of laws is constantly suspending 
the action of others; that the laws of chemical action are con- 
stantly suspending the action of mechanical force; and the 
laws of vitality Coustantly suspending the laws of chemicah 
action: and that thus on the same principle the laws of the 
spiritual world may suspend the influence of all inferior laws. 
Accordingly a wise man will be slow in refusing to believe in 
any declared fact because it is strange to him, and a seeming 
violation of known prineiples. He must consider whether 
some new principles may not come into action and produce 
the given effect, and he must listen without prejudice to the 
proof of the truth alleged. Leta man listen in this rational 
spirit to the evidence of the Christian miracles, and he will 
find new light bursting into his mind, however sceptical he 
nay be. Once waiving the @ priori prejudice against miracles 
in general, and listening to their evidence, as to the evidence of 
any other alleged truth, he will find his scepticism gradually 
verging into faith. 

The root of the prejudice lies in a wrong definition of the 
term ‘miracle.’ The definition is commonly a merely negative 
one, implying a miracle to be a violation of the ordinary laws 
ol nature, without any reference to the principles and power 
of the divine will or the laws of the spiritual world. On this 
point I may but quote the language of a late work, whose au- 
thor with all his singularities of expression, shews signs of 
deep thought and original genius.* 

“Deep has been, and is, the significance of miracles,” thus 
quietly begins the Professor; “far deeper, perhaps, than we 

* Sartor Resartus, p. 256. Boston— J. Munroe & Co.—1836, 
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imagine. Meanwhile, the question of questions were: What 
specially is a miracle! To that Dutch King of Siam, an icicle 
had been a miracle; whoso had carried with him an airpump 
and phial of vitriolic ether, might have worked a miracle. 
To my horse again, who unhappily is still more unscientific 
do not I work a miracle, and magical ‘open sesame!’ every time 
I please to pay twopence, and open for him an impassable 
Schlagbaum, or shut turnpike? 

“But is not a real miracle simply a violation of the laws of 
Nature” ask several. Whom I answer by this new question: 
What are the laws of Nature? To me perhaps the rising of 
one from the dead were no violation of these ate but a con- 
firmation; were some far deeper law, now first penetrated into, 
and by spiritual force, even as the rest have all been, brought 
to bear on us with its material force. 

“Here, too, may some inquire, not without astonishment: 
On what ground shall one, that can make iron swim, come 
and declare that, therefore, he can teach religion? To us, 
truly, of the nineteenth century, such declaration were inept 
enough; which, nevertheless, to our fathers of the first century, 
was full of meaning. 

“But, is it not the deepest law of Nature that she be con- 
stant” cries an illuminated class: ‘Is not the machine of the 
universe fixed to move by unalterable rules? Probable enough, 
good friends; nay, I too must believe that the God, whom an- 
cient, inspired men assert to be ‘without variableness or shadow 
of turning,’ does, indeed, never change; that Nature, that the 
universe, which no one, whom it so pleases, can be prevented 
from calling a machine, does move by the most unnatural rules. 
And now of you, too, I make the old inquiry: What those 
same unalterable rules, forming the complete Statute-Book ot 
Nature, may possibly be? } 

“They stand written in our works of science, say you; in 
the accumulated records of man’s experience? Was man with 
his experience present at the creation, then, to see how it all 
went on. Have any deepest scientific individuals yet dived 
down to the foundations of the universe, and gauged every 
thing there? Did the Maker take them into His counsel; that 
they read his ground plan of the incomprehensible All; and 
can say: This stands marked therein, and no more than this’ 
Alas, not in any wise! These scientific individuals have been 
nowhere but where we also are; have seen some handbreadths 
deeper than we see into the deep that is infinite, without bot- 
tom as without shore. Be 

“Laplace’s book on the stars, wherein he exhibits that cer- 
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tain planets, with their satellites, gyrate round our worthy 
sun, at a rate and in a course, which, by greatest good fortune, 
he and the like of him have succeeded in detecting,—is to me 
as precious as to another. But is this what thou namest ‘Me- 
chanism of the Heavens,’ and ‘System of the World; this, 
wherein Sirius and the Pleiades, and all Herschel’s fifteen 
thousand suns per minute, being left out, some paltry handful 
of moons, and inert balls, had been—looked at, nicknamed, 
and marked in the Zodiacal Waybill; so that we can now prate 
of their whereabout; their How, their Why, their What, being 
had from us as in the signless Inane? 

“System of Nature! To the wisest man, wide as is his 
vision, Nature remains of quite infinite depth, of quite infinite 
expansion; and all experience thereof limits itseli to some few 
computed centuries and measured square-miles. The course 
of Nature’s phases, on this our little fraction of a planet, is 
partially known to us; but who knows what deeper courses 
these depend on; what infinitely larger cycle (of causes) our 
little epicicle revolves on? To the ininnow every cranny and 
pebble, and quality and accident, of its little native creek may 
have become familiar; but does the minnow understand the 
ocean tides and periodic currents, the trade-winds and mon- 
soons, and moon’s eclipses; oy all which the condition of its 
little creek is regulated, and may, from time to time )wnmiracu- 
lously enough), be quite overset and reversed?) Such a minnow 
isman; his creek, this planet earth; his ocean, the immeasura- 
ble All; his monsoons and periodic currents the mysterious 
course of Providence through AZons of Mons. 

“We speak of the volume of Nature; and truly a volume it 
i,—whose author and writeris God. To read it! Dost thou, 
does man, so much as know the alphabet thereof?” 

No, we do not know as much, even as much as the alphabet 
thereof. If such, then, be man’s ignorance of Nature, let him 
talk and think humbly of the laws of creation. Let him not de- 
ny, where it would be wiser to examine the proof. Let him 
ask himself whether there be not laws of the spiritual world, 
that sometimes act upon and above the material creation. 
Let him carefully study the proof of the Christian miracles. 
Let him consider the need in which the world at the founda- 
tion of Christianity, stood of some signs from the spiritual 
world, to show, that man was not the slave of mere materia 
force, that an iron fate did not rule over his destiny, and that 
he, although despairing of a just and overruling God, was not 
a1 orphan, but had a Father in Heaven. Let him consider, 
ihoreover, the moral sublimity of the Christian miracles. He 
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cannot then refrain from glorying in the heavenly script 
and owning them to be the work of God. . _ 





Art. }4.—PRESBYTERIANISM AND CHRISTIANITY, 
NO. V. 


Creeds annul the Lord’s Supper. 


We do not mean to say that many of all sects do not bring 
to the communion service feelings suitable to the Lord’s supper; 
but we mean that creeds do away the Lord’s Supper as a posi- 
tive institution, distinct and peculiar, established by Christ. 
By the introduction of a new element, its original character 
is subverted. It becomes a different institution; and if it re- 
tains some features of the Lord’s Supper, new ones are added, 
which Christ never contemplated—teatures so different as to 
destroy the old ordinance and make a new one. In short, it 
ceases to be the Lord’s Supper, and becomes the supper of a 
sect. For what is the character of this rite, when assent to 
some sectarian creed is demanded, before one is allowed to 
unite in it? 

1. The ¢est of fitness to partake in the ordinance is not what 
Christ appointed. 

His test was to be applied to the affections. But creeds are 
a test of belief. ‘Do this in remembrance of me,” said Christ. 
Nothing else is required by him to make one fit to come to his 
table, than that the communicant should be drawn thither by 
affectionate remembrance. He that loves Christ, and is led 
by that love to commemorate him, is prepared in spirit to ap- 
proach the sacred table. But the modern imposers of creeds 
say: You shall not join in our communion service unless you 


believe in the Trinity or original sin. You shall not partake, 


unless in addition to believing in the divine authority of the 
Bible, you also believe in the Whirupinine articles or the assem- 
bly’s catechism. 
Who will not say that the ordinance which Christ establish- 
ed, is subverted by the introduction of a test essentially unlike 
and often hostile to the one appointed by himself. 
2. The objects of the Lord’s Supper, as instituted by Christ. 
and of the ordinance which the imposers of creeds call by the 
same name are essentially unlike. 
His object was to make his followers feel alike—to unite 
them to each other and to himself by affection. If this is also 
a part of their object, they add another which subverts '' 
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They use it, practically as a means to make men think alike. 
Christ intended it as a bond to draw his disciples of every age 
and clime together in the feeling of common brotherhood, and 
bind all of them by acommon love, as by a chain let down from 
heaven, to himself. They who hedge it about with creeds, 
turn it into an instrument wherewith to force men (so far as 
those ever powerful weapons, church censure and exclusion 
have force,) to think and believe as Calvin or Luther or St. 
Augustine believed, or as some favorite synod, council, or 
assembly voted. But they cannot stifle thought, and the con- 
sequence is, that the ordinance is changed from one of love, 
to one of bitterness. The table of the Lord is made the place 
fora sect to array itself against other sects; and the bread of 
Life, and Love, aad Peace made the means of nourishing secta- 
rian rivalry, of strengthening sectarian bigotry, of exasperatin 
sectarian contention, till Christianity itself becomes a bovuded 
and a scoff to the unbeliever. By using it as a means of pro- 
ducing unity of faith with some by-gone creed maker; by add- 
ing this new element to its original purpose, the most im- 
portant characteristics of the ordinance are changed, till it is 
scarcely less unlike that established by Christ, than was that 
dreadful perversion of it, against which Paul bore his testimo- 
ny in writing to the Corinthians. 

3. One very important peculiarity of the Lord’s Supper, is, 
that they who partake of it, receive the invitation to do so from 
Christ himself. When the sacred table is spread, it ceases to 
belong to the minister or to the church. It is the Lord’s table. 
And it is his invitation coming over the interval of 1800 
years; that gives any one the right to approach it. He ad- 
dresses to all who call themselves Christians, as much as to 
his first disciples, the command, “Do this in remembrance of 
me.” Around his table all are equally invited guests. He 
invites, and (except to his first apostles, to whom he gave a 
divine insight into character,) he has given to no manor body of 
men, to no church, synod, or assembly, the right to exclude 
any one from it. 

How different is this ordinance as modified by the imposers 
of creeds! They invite those among the number who love the 
Lord Jesus, to partake with them, who believe their creed, and 
reject all others. They assume authority to exclude whomso- 
ever they choose, not only on the ground of character, but on 
the ground of intellectual belief. They retain the table as 
theirs, and appropriate to themselves all authority over it. 

hey say practically this is ours—not the Lord’s table, but 
ours, to which we have full liberty to invite, and from which 
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we may exclude whomsoever we choose. And such itis, |t 


is not the Lord’s table, but the table of a sect. In their hands, 


the Lord’s supper has lost all its peculiar and essential charac. 
teristics, and become an entirely different thing—the festival 
of a sect. 

But it is asked, Shall we allow any one who chooses to par- 
take in this holy institution? We answer, that our Saviour 
did not prohibit even Judas from sitting at the table at which 
the ordinance was established. Are we so holy as to be in 
danger of being defiled by sitting down with a publican 
or sinner? The scriptures say toeach one who would partake, 
Let him examine himself, and so let him eat of that bread or 
drink of that cup. And so let each one examine himself—not 
another—but himself. Each communicant is to examine him- 
self—he has nothing to do with the hearts of others. They 
are open only to themselves and to God. And as each one 
finds his heart, so let him, or let him not, partake. If he par- 
takes with wrong affections and purposes, not man, but God is 
his judge; and the wrong and the sin are not on the church, 
but on his own head. 

But have not Christians a right to form creeds? Certainly 
they have. And they may institute as many festivals and 
ordinances as they please; they may invite or exclude as many 
as they will; and on what grounds they will. But let them 
not call their human ordinances by the name of the Lord’s 
Supper. Let them not take that hallowed ordinance, and 
after adding tests which Christ never appointed, and objects 
which he never contemplated, and assumed authority over it 
which he never delegated to any now living; let them not, 
after transforming it into a means of crippling religious thought, 


. ° ° 5 ° e ° -y oe } 
and of nourishing bigotry, sectarian prejudice, and strife, call 


it the Lord’s Supper. All these results we believe are necessa- 
rily woven into the plan, by whieh it is required of those who 
would commemorate the death of the Saviour, that they should 
approach to his table through the doors of a human and exclu- 
sive creed; and therefore do we say that creeds annul the 
Lord’s Supper. ? . 
We have said that we doubt not that many of all sects bring 
to the communion service those dispositions which they ought 
to bring; nor do we doubt that many, as it is now administer- 
ed, derive from it much of the good which it was intended to 
convey to the disciple of Christ; nor do we for a moment ima- 
gine that there is any intended perversion of the institution. 
et we believe that this perversion does really exist to such a 
degree, that the original character and purpose of the ordi- 
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nance are essentially done away, and another ordinance, in 
some things indeed resembling, but in many respects hostile to 
it, installed in its place. 

We have not hesitated to point out what we conceive to 
be the perversions of this rite, for this must be the first step 
taken in restoring it to its original purity. We hope to see 
the time when the Lord’s Supper shall be a festival of peace 
and union. When that day shall come, it will be an ordinance 
whose legitimate influence will be, to make feeling and affection 
the same, where speculative opinions differ. Around the con- 
secrated table, those fresh from embittering controversies will 
meet, and while with acommon love they call to remembrance a 
common Saviour, they will forget that in all things they have 
not speculated alike. There may be storm and discord abroad, 
but that place will be a hallowed one in which the demon of 
strife will have no power. Forgetting that they are secta- 
rians—only remembering that they are Christians, they will 
there cherish, not unity of opinion, indeed, but what is infinite- 
ly better—unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. — x. P. 





Arr. 15.—_APPENDIX TOTHE “MAN OF EXPE- 
DIENTS.” 


In the amusing and instructive paper which we have taken 
from the ancient files of the North American Review, called 
the “Man of Expedients,” there is one phaze of his character 
omitted, which we feel tempted to supply. The man of ex- 
pedients is sometimes found among theologians and divines, 
especially at the present day, and we must try to describe the 
theological man of expedients. 

The theological man of expedients is one, who instead of 
following his conscience and reason in religious matters, fol- 
lows the popular fashion, consults appearance, and trys to 
seem orthodox—whatever orthodoxy may happen to be in his 
place and time. 

Whatsoever King may reign, 
He'll be the vicar of Bray, sir. 

Caiphas was a man of expedients, when he said “it is expe- 
dient that one man die for the people, and so the whole nation 
perish not.” Pilate was a man of expedients when he believed 
Jesus to be a just person, and then put him to death. Erasmus 
Was a man of expedients when he thought it safest to keep in 
with the Pope, and write against the Reformers, though his 
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heart and head were with them. St. Paul was not aman of 
expedients, for he did not shun to declare the whole council of 
God; nor was Luther a man of expedients when he exposed 
himself singly to the whole power of Rome, and being asked 
“Where then wilt thou remain in safety?” answered, “Under 
Heaven.” 

But in these days, and perhaps in all days, the Pilates and 
Caiphases are more frequent than the Pauls and Luthers. 

The man of expedients will subscribe any creed that you 
offer him, and then write, talk and preach against every article 
in it. He believes it, he says, “for substance of doctrine.” 
He thinks he can do more good in the church than out of it. 
When he hears of a man’s leaving a church because he does 
not believe its articles, he laughs at his simplicity. Better 
stay in it, and preach against them. If he is a Unitarian, he 
joins the Episcopal church, and reads prayers to the “Holy, 
blessed, and adorable Trinity’—on which he puts his own 
private interpretation. If he believes that man has full power 
by nature to obey God, he joins the Presbyterian church, and 
then employs himself in shuffling the words “natural,” and 
“moral,” backwards and forwards, till he has mystified his 
hearers and readers. If he believes that Adam had nothing to 
do with any body’s guilt or innocence, and that Imputation is 
nonsense and folly—he teaches his child to say that, 

In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all— 


and goes and signs the Westminster Confession. If you ask 
him how he can reconcile all this to his conscience, he assures 
you that whatever the authors of the catechism have said, they 
must have meant exactly what he does—and that though they 
do not perhaps know it themselves, yet that nine-tenths of the 
good orthodox Calvinists believe just the same as himself. 
The man of expedients “is a blessed fellow to think as every 
one thinks—not a man’s thought in the world keeps the road- 
way better than his”—that is, when he is defending himself 
against a charge of heresy. 

The man of expedients has no idea of any thing being true 
yesterday, to day, and forever. If he had his hand ull of 
truths, he would only open his little finger. His doctrines 
change with the atmosphere he happens to be in. _If he is in 
Connecticut, he isa Calvinist of the strictest sect—if in Massa- 
chusetts, he thinks it proper to exercise the reason; and in the 
western country he expands into a champion of all that 1s 
liberal. If you ask him whether a proposition is true or false, 
you must give him time, place, and circumstances; oF he can- 
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not answer you. What was false yesterday is true to day; 
what is sheer nonsense at Andover, is sound doctrine at Prince- 
ton. 

The man of expedients is one thing in the pulpit, and quite 
another thing in the parlor. “He is alambina drawing-room, 
buta lion inavestry.” The text in the Bible which he studies 
most faithfully is, “Be all things to all men.” He earnestly 
strives to be wise as a serpent. If he is preaching before a 
congregation of whose character he is ignorant, he takes care 
to put in a little of every kind of phraseology, that by all 
means he may save some. The more he explains his faith, 
the less can you tell what he believes. 

When the man of expedients is a layman, he is always to be 
found in the fashionable church, and on the popular side. He 
does not pray in the corners of the streets, for that is not the 
custom, but when the church is full, his devout appearance 
and the solemnity of his face are truly edifying. If an Epis- 
copalian, how pathetic his responses! If a Methodist, how 
fervent his groans and his cries of glory! Perhaps he agrees 
in opinion with some small body. He is most careful then 
never to go near them. He grants their opinions are like his 
own, but then another church is nearer, or the preaching suits 
him better, or the music is finer, or the forms preferable, or 


some one he dislikes goes to the other church— 
“Or any other reason why.” 
Alas! how common are men of expedients; how uncommon 
are men of principle and independence! Ep. 





Arr. 16.—MANNERS AND HABITS OF THE WESTERN 
PIONEERS. 


BY MANN BUTLER. 


To the fearless and persevering efforts of the enterprising 
pioneers of the West, we owe the conquest of this noble portion 
of the United States from the dominion of the fiercest and 
most warlike tribes of North America. The portrait of their 
manners and habits is rapidly fading away, and the author of 
this paper feels an irresistible desire to lend his feeble powers 
to retouch the lineaments of so interesting a portrait, for the 
admiration, nay, may he not say, the emulation of posterity. 
Besides, there are no pictures which so generally interest the 
curiosity of distant generations, as those which represent the 
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manners of different people, and differing states of socie 
They form the very essence and living spirit of hi-tory; pre. 
senting a key to its transactions in every change of events, 
Such delineations constitute an essential portion of the histor 
of human nature; at ail times a study engaging to the most in- 
quisitive of our species. What inten-e gratification would be 
felt throughout the learned world, if any ancient manuscript 
revealing the lives and manners of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, which had for centuries eluded the searching eye of 
the antiquary should now be brought to light. What ingeni- 
ous pains have been exerted to disenter and discover the indica- 
tions of such facts, in the ruins of Herculaneum and Pompeii? 
What gives such powerful interest to the “Last days of Pom- 
peii,” but its weaving together all the remote practices of the 
ancient Romans, scattered over an exten-ive surface of classic 
learning, into one graphic and interesting narrative? Nor 
can our posterity, if the term is not one of too distant hearing, 
be incurious of the manners and spirit which animated the 
pioneers and founders of western society. 


1. EARLY ROADS IN THE WEST. 


First Road in the Western country. The first thing which 
strikes the notice in a country yet unsubdaed by civilization, 
is the utter absence of roads. Paths and traces or tails, con- 
stantly requiring the aid of the axe to enlarge them, are the 
only approaches to such a country; unless a friendly river offers 
its bosom to transport the curious explorer or the bold warrior. 
In the more fertile regions of the West, particularly where the 
cane on the salt licks abounded, the deer and the buffaloe 
epened by their constant passage, in pursuit of this luscious 
herbage and delicious condiment, roads, which were often called 
streets, by the hunters. These buffaloe roads, as they were 
termed, formed most useful avenues of penetration to the 
hunter and the explorer. In the luxuriant cane-breaks of the 
west, the growth of cane vas so tall and so springy, as often 
to lift both horse and rider off the ground, in passing over the 
strong elastic stalks. The first artificial road over the moun- 
tains which the author has been able to gather any account of, 
is one which the Ohio Company ordered to be cvt about 1750.* 
Captain Thomas Cresap, the father of Captain Michael Cresap, 
immortalized by the mistaken imputations of Mr. Jefferson, 
was employed by the company for the purpose. An Indian 
by the name of Namacolin, is said to have been the pilot of a 
route, so disastrous to his race. It corresponded to the route 

* Sparks, 11—479. 
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afterwards pursued by General Braddock, and nearly conform- 
able to the present national road. This is no feeble confirma- 
tion of the judgment of native engineers in the woods.* The 
next road which we find, was one authorised by the Legisla- 
ture of Virginia, in 1766, to be cut from “the North Branch 
of Potomac river to Fort Pitt, on the Ohio, by or near the 
route called Braddock’s road.”+ In 1772, so feeble still was 
the force of western population, that the government had to 
lend its aid towards opening a road from the Warm Springs 
to Jenning’s Gap. Atthe session of 1779{ another great road 
was authorised to be made from the settlements east of the 
Cumberland Mountains, to the open country of “the county 
of Kentucky.” But these roads, with the exception of the 
irst, were accommodations to a pre-existent population, and 
not the first means of approaching the country. 


2. THE SETTLER. 


It was along the narrow and obstructed routes that had 
been passed by the hunter, or the Indian warrior, that the 
pioneer travelled with his scanty stock of furniture, secured 
on the back of a pack-horse. Pursuing his route in this primi- 
tive style, he would camp upon the line of bis direction; until 
his critical fancy might be pleased with some spot on which 
to rest for a season, of cropping and hunting. Here, the wan- 
dering chief and his companions, if he had any, which was not 
always deemed necessary, even ina time of Indian war, would 
make a clearing—that i:, would remove the trees, at least 
sufficiently to make, as well as to place his log-cabin. 

3. THE CABIN. 

This was composed of the trunks of trees, bared of their 
branches, notched at the ends and fitted upon one another in 
aquadrangular shape, to the desired height. Openings cut 
through the logs, left reom for doors and shutters. A capa- 
clous opening, nearly the whole width of the cabin, made the 
tire-place. By this ample width, economy of labor in cutting 
lengths of firewood, as well as comfort in houses, not too close, 
were both consulted. If, however, there was any danger to 
be apprehended from Indians; then the cabin walls of different 
families composed one or more sides, of what was called a 
fort, which served however the double purpose of family 
residence and military defence. 

4. TUF FORT. 

The walls on the outside were ten or twelve feet high, with 

* Jacobs’ Life of Cresap, 27. + Henning, VIII.—252—246. Henning, IX.—143- 
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a roof sloping inward. A very few of these cabins had pun. 
cheon* floors; the greater number had earthen ones. Where 
the cabins did not extend, pickets were firmly let into the 
earth to complete the fortification. In all this work not a 
nail nor a spike of iron was used, for “such things were not to 
be had.” ‘Block-houses were built at the me of the fort. 
They projected about two feet beyond the outer walls of the 
cabins, and the stockade. Their upper stories were about 
eighteen inches every way larger in dimension than the under 
one, leaving an opening at the commencement of the second 
story, to prevent the enemy from making a lodgment under 
their walls. In some forts, instead of block-houses, the angles 
of the fort were finished with bastions. A large folding gate, 
made of thick slabs, nearest the spring, closed the fort. The 
stockades, bastions, cabins, and block-houses were furnished 
with port holes, at proper heights and distances. The whole 
of the outside was made completely bullet proof.” The at- 
tachment of the people to their separate cabins on their farms, 
was so great, the privacy, the room, in fine, all the comforts of 
home were so preferable there, to the crowded, cramped, and 
noisome fort, that the people seldom moved into the forts until 
the spring; or when some murder committed by the Indians, 
shewed too plainly there was no longer safety out of the sta- 
tion. When this was found to be the case, the terrors of the 
people and the precautions used to guard against their effects, 
may be well judged from the following natural account by an 
actort in these early scenes of western danger and privation. 
“T remember that, when a little boy, the family were sometimes 
waked up in the dead of night by an express with a report 
that the Indians were at hand. The express came softly to 
the door or back window, and by a gentle tapping, waked the 
family. This was easily done, as habitual fear made us ever 
watchful and sensible tothe slightest alarm. The whole family 
were instantly in motion. My father seized his gun and other 
implements of war. My step-mother wrked up and dressed 
the children as well as she could; and being myself the oldest 
of the children, I had to take my share of the burthens to be 
carried to the fort. There was no possibility of getting a horse 
in the night to aid us in removing to the fort. Besides the 
little children, we caught up what articles of provision and 
clothing we could get hold of in the dark, for we durst not 
light a candle or stir the fire. All this was done with the 


* A thick sort of slabs, or flat split logs.—Doddridge’s Notes, 116. 
t Dr. Joseph Doddridge, brother to the late distinguished Philip Doddridge, and 
the author of the lively and graphic Notes that have been quoted.—118. 
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itmost despatch, and with the silence of death. The greatest 
rare was taken not to awaken the youngest child. To the rest it 
was sufficient to say Indian, and not a whimper was said after- 
wards. Thus it often happened that the whole number of 
families belonging to a fort, who were in the evening at their 
homes, were all in their little fortress before the dawn of the 
morning. In the course of the succeeding day, their house- 
hold furniture was brought in by parties of men under arms.” 


5. THE FURNITURE OF THE CABIN. 


Let us now look into the interior of the primitive cabins to 
which their owners were so much attached, amidst such appal- 
ing dangers. ‘The furniture was appropriate to the habitation; 
the table was composed of a slab roughly hewn with an axe, 
and stood on legs prepared in the same manner. This latter 
instrument was the principal tool in all mechanical operations; 
and with the adze, the auger, and above all the rifle, composed 
the richest mechanical assortment of Western Virginia. Stools 
of the same material and manufacture with those of the table, 
filled the place of chairs. When some one more curiously 
nice than his neighbors chose to elevate his bed above the 
floor (often as has been related the naked ground) it was 
placed on slabs laid across poles, which were again supported 
by forks driven into the floor. If, however, the floor happened 
to be so luxurious, as to be made of puncheons, the bedstead 
became of hewed pieces let into the sides of the cabin by auger 
holes in the logs. Nor ought the cradle of these times to be 
omitted; it was a small rolling trough, much like what is called 
asugar trough, which is used to receive the sap of the maple 
sugar when tapped.* ‘The table furniture for many years 
after the settlement of the country, consisted of a few pewter 
dishes and plated spoons; but more generally of wooden bowls, 
trenchers and noggins. When these were scarce, gourds and 
hard-shelled squashes made up the deficiency. The iron pots, 
knives and forks were brought from the east side of the moun- 
tains, along with the salt and iron, on pack-horses.” These 
luxuries could only be acquired, however, where the new set- 
tlements were in some degree contiguous to the older ones. In 
the remoter west, nature most bountifully supplied the on 
with salt from the springs of salt water scattered by Divine 
Providence over the whole western country. It is amusing to 
record, that the introduction of delit ware was, at first con- 


* The writer recollects a distinguished public character, of Kentucky, the late 
Chief Justice Logan, boasting before the people that he had been born in 8 cane- 
brake and rocked in a sugar-trough. 
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sidered by the old settlers as a culpable innovation—some of 
the wasteful ways, as Leatherstockings would have said. |t 
was too easily broken, and what was a much more serious ob- 
jection, it dulled the edge of the knives; too appropriately 
called scalping knives, in the hands of white; as well as red 
men. **A tin cup was an article of delicate luxury, almost 
as rare as an iron fork.” 

How forcibly the contrast of this simple furniture with that 
of a country more advanced in the arts, must have struck the 
least observant, is related by Dr. Doddridge in the graphic 
sketches of western manners which principally form this ac- 
count. This gentleman, when seven years old, was sent into 
Maryland, to a relation there, in order to go to school. On 
his journey, he says, “At Col. Brown’s in the mountains, at 
Stony creek glades, I for the first time saw tame geese; and by 
bantering a pet gander, I got a severe biting by his bill, and 
beating with his wings. I wondered very much that birds so 
large and strong, should be so much tamer than the wild tur- 
kies. At this place, however, all was right, except the geese, 
The cabin and the furniture were such as I had _ been accus- 
tomed to see in the back woods, as my country was then 
called. At Bedford (Pa.) every thing was changed. The 
tavern at which my uncle put up, was a stone house, and to 
make the change still more complete, it was plastered on the 
inside, both as to the walls and ceiling. On going into the 
dining room, I was struck with astonishment, at the appear- 
ance of the house. I had no idea that there was any house 
in the world, that was not built of logs; but here I looked 
round the house and could see no logs, and above I could see 
no joints; whether such a thing had been made by the hands 
of man, or had grown so of itself, I could not conjecture. | 
had not the courage to inquire any thing about it. When 
supper came on “my confusion was worse confounded.” A 
little cup stood in a bigger one, with some brownish looking 
stuff, which was neither milk, hominy nor broth; what to do 
with these little cups and the little spoon belonging to them, 
I could not tell; and I was afraid to ask any thing concerning 
the use of them. It was in the time of the war (revolu- 
tionary) and the company were giving accounts of catching, 
whipping, and hanging the tories. The word jail frequently 
occurred: this word I had never heard before; but I soon dis- 
covered it, and was very much terrified at its meaning, a0 
supposed that we were in much danger of the fate of the tories: 
for | thought as we had come from the back woods, it was 

* H. Marshall, Sen. 1—~123. 
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altogether likely that we must be tories too. For fear of 
being discovered, I durst not utter a single word. I therefore 
watched attentively what the folks would do with their little 
cups and spoons. I imitated them, and found the taste of the 
coffee nauseous, beyond any thing I ever had tasted in m 
life. I continued to drink as the rest of the company did, 
with tears streaming from my eyes; but when it was to end, I 
was at a loss to know, as the little cups were filled immediate- 
ly after being emptied. This circumstance distressed me very 
much, as I durst not say I had enough. Looking attentively 
at the grown persons, [ saw one man turn his little cup up 
and put his little spoon across it. I observed after this, his 
cup was not filled again; I followed his example, and to my 
great satisfaction the result as to my cup was the same.” 
Nor ought this account by a most veritable author, to subject 
him to the slightest suspicion of exaggeration; when the houses, 
the furniture, and the diet by which he had been constantly 
surrounded from early youth are remembered. 


6. DIET. 


“Hog and hominy” constituted a dish of proverbial celebrity, 
when those animals had sufficiently increased in number, “Jon- 
ny-cake* or pone was at the outset of the settlements of the coun- 
try,t the only form of bread in use for breakfast and dinner. 
At supper, milk and mush} were the standard dish. When 
milk was not plentiful, which was often the case, owing to the 
scarcity, or the want of proper pasture for cows, the substan- 
tial dish of hominy had to supply the want of it; mush was 
often eaten with sweetened water, molasses, bear’s oil, or the 
gravy of fried meat. Every family, besides a little garden for 
the few vegetables which they cultivated, had another small 
enclosure containing from half an acre to an acre, which they 
called a truck-patch, in which they raised corn for roasting 
ears, pumpkins, squashes, beans and potatoes. These, in the 
latter part of the summer and fall, were cooked with their 
pork, venison, and bearmeat for dinner, and made very whole- 
some and well tasted dishes.” “Tea and coffee were only 
slops,” which in the adage of the day, “did not stick by the 
ribs.” The idea was, that they were designed only for people 
of quality, who did not labor, or the sick. A genuine back- 
woodsman would have thought himself disgraced by showing 
a fondness for slops. Indeed many of them have to this day, 
(1824,) but little respect for them.” 


*Sometimes written journey-cake, perhaps from the rapidity with which it is 
cooked or toasted before a fire, in time for a speedy journey. 
t North-Western Virginia. t The meal of maize, boiled. 
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7. DRESS. 


From the meals and food of our pioneers we will pass to 
their dress. The hunting shirt which so much delighted Col, 
Bouquet,* when he saw it on Col. Washington’s men in the 
French war, was universally worn. It was a kind of loose 
frock, reaching half way down the thighs, with large sleeves, 
open before, and so wide as to lap over a foot or more when 
belted. The cape was large and sometimes handsomely 
fringed with a ravelled piece of cloth of another color from 
that of the hunting-shirt itself. The bosom of this dress served 
as a wallet to hold a chunk of bread, cakes, tow for wiping the 
barrel of the rifle, or any other necessary for the hunter or 
the warrior. The belt, which was always tied behind, an- 
swered several purposes besides that of holding the dress to- 
gether. In cold weather, the mittens and sometimes the bul- 
let bag occupied the front part of it. To the right side was 
suspended the tomahawk, and to the left, the scalping knife 
in its leathern sheath. The hunting shirt was generally made 
of linsey; sometimes of coarse linen and a few of dressed deer 
skins. These last were very cold and uncomfortable in wet 
weather. The shirt and jacket were of the common fashion. 
A pair of drawers or breeches and leggins were the dress for 
the thighs and legs; a pair of moccasons answered for the feet 
much better than shoes. The former were made of dressed 
deerskin, and mostly of a single piece, with a gathering seam 
along the top of the foot, and another from the bottom of the 
heel without gathers, as high as the ankle-joint, or a little 
higher. These were nicely adapted to the ankles and lower 
part of the leg, by thongs of deer-skin; so that no dirt, gravel, or 
snow could get within the moccason. The moccasons in or- 

, dinary use cost but a few hour’s labor to make them. This 
‘was done by an instrument denominated a moccason awl, which 
was made of the back-spring of an old clasp-knife. This awl, 
with its buck-horn handle, was an appendage to every shot- 
pouch, together with a roll of buck-skin for mending the 
moccasons. This was the labor of almost every evening. 
They were sewed together, and patched with deerskin thongs 
or whangs, as they were commonly called. In cold weather, 
the moccasons were well stuffed with deers’ hair or dry leaves, 
so as to keep the feet comfortably warm; but in wet weather, 
it was usually said that wearing them was a “decent way 0! 
going barefoot;” and such was the fact, owing to the spongy 
texture of the leather, of which they were made. Owing to 

* Sparks, vol. [I—294. 
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this defective covering of the feet, more than to any other cir- 
cumstance, the greater number of our hunters and warriors 
were afflicted with rheumatism in their limbs. Of this disease 
they were all apprehensive in cold or wet weather; and they 
therefore always slept with their feet to the fire to prevent or 
cure it, as well as they could. This practice fortunately had 
avery salutary effect, and prevented many of them from be- 
coming cripples in early life. In the latter period of the In- 
dian war, our young men became more enamoured of the In- 
dian dress throughout, with the exception of the blanket. 
The drawers were laid aside, and the leggins were made 
longer, so as toreach the upper part of the thigh. The Indian 
breech-clout was adopted. This was a piece of linen or cloth, 
nearly a yard long and eight or nine inches broad. This pass- 
ed under the belt, before and behind, leaving the ends for flaps, 
hanging before and behind, over'the belt. These flaps were 
sometimes ornamented with some coarse kind of embroidery 
work. To the same belts which secured the breech-clout, 
strings which supported the long leggins, were attached, 
when this belt, as was often the case, passed over the hunting- 
shirt to the upper part of the thighs, and part of the hips were 
naked. The young warrior, instead of being abashed at this 
nudity, was proud of his Indian-like dress. In some few in- 
stances I have seen them go into places of public worship in 
this dress. Their appearance did not add much to the devo- 
tion of the young ladies. The linsey petticoat and bedgown 
were the universal dress of our women in early times. They 
went barefoot in warm weather, and in cold, their feet were 
covered with moccasons, course shoes, or short socks. The 
coats and bed-gowns of the women, as well as the hunting- 
shirts of the men, were hung in ful? display, on wooden pegs 
round the walls of their cabins, so that while they answered 
in some degree the place of paper-hangings, or tapestry, they 
announced to the visitors their wealth or poverty in the articles 
clothing.” Nor was the female sex exempt from the labors of 
the times; “they had to handle the distaff or shuttle, the sickle, 
or the weeding-hoe, contented if they could obtain their linsey 
clothing, and cover their heads with a sun-bonnet made of six 
or seven hundred linen.” 
[Continued in our neat. 
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794 West's Picture of the Infant Samuel.—-The Snow Drop. 


WEST’S PICTURE OF THE INFANT SAMUEL. 


In childhood’s spring—ah! blessed spring! 
(As flowers closed up at even, 

Unfold in morning’s earliest beam,) 
The heart unfolds to heaven. 

Ah! blessed child! that trustingly 
Adores and loves, and fears, 

And toa Father’s voice replies, 
Speak, Lord! thy servant hears. 


, *.» _—_ eh 7 


When youth shall come;—ah! blessed youth! 
If still the pure heart glows, 
And in the world and word of God, 
Its Maker’s language knows; 
If in the night and in the day, 
Midst youthful joys or fears, 
The trusting heart can answer still, 
Speak, Lord! thy servant hears. 7 


When age shall come;—ah! blessed age! 
If in its lengthening shade, 
When life grows faint, and earthly lights . 
Recede, and sink, and fade; : 
Ah! blessed age! if then heaven’s light, 7 
Dawns on the closing eye; : 
And faith unto the call of God 
Can answer, Here am I. E. P. 
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THE SNOW-DROP. 


As springs the snow-drop, pure and fair 
From out earth’s mould, 

May heavenly hopes, from earth’s low care, 
Within thy heart unfold! 


As its pure petals bloom beside 

The Alpine snow, 

Till with strange beauty glow; 
The frozen wastes, forlora and wide; 
So may thy heart in kindness bloom, 
Beside the frozen edge and gloom 

Of want and woe! Y. 
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Art. 18.—MUSINGS ON NATURE, 
And Human Knowledge, without Faith in the Spiritual World. 


There can be nosight more full of melancholy than Nature, 
jooked upon as being without a God. Creation seems then 
soulless—lifeless—a corpse, beautiful indeed, but sadder even 
from its surpassing beauty, or rather it seems in a swoon—its 
sense suspended,—with mere animal functions in action. 
Trees grow and decay —the planets roll mechanically in their 
courses—the stars look down with fixed and death-like gaze— 
man springs from, and returns to dust. It is as the wise 
preacher has said in his desponding vision—“One generation 
passeth away, and another generation cometh; but the earth 
abideth forever. The sun also ariseth, and the sun goeth 
down, and passeth to his place where he arose. The wind 

th toward the south and turneth about unto the north: it 
whirleth about continually; and the wind turneth again into 
his circuits. All the rivers run into the sea, yet the sea is not 
full; into the place whence the rivers come, thither they return 
again. All thing are full of labor: man cannot utter it; the 
eye is not satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing. 
he thing that hath been, it is that which shall be: and that 
which is done is that which shall be done, and there is no new 
thing under the sun.” Such, and no more than this is crea- 
tion without a God. All is one sad monotony of change. He 
who rests his hopes in it strives to draw water from a broken 
cistern. 

Alike vain is he who trusts to his own understanding my 
for happiness. Knowledge indeed is pleasant and usefu 
But that knowledge which is built on the mere understanding 
of what the senses perceive, however much it may gratify the 
curiosity or minister to the comforts of life, is but a half-way 
sort of knowledge and has an alloy of bitterness. If know- 
ledge does not rise above the sensuous to faith in the eternal 
and spiritual, it can hardly be called a blessing. Its m1 
shines into every dark corner, which false hope had peopled 
with happy visions, and disenchants life of many of its fondest 
illusions. It shows the folly and spoils the relish for the child- 
ish joys of the multitude, and dispels the dream of the world’s 
Vain pursuits and empty rewards. It detects the bitter pill 
through its golden covering. “Vanity of vanities; all is vanity,” 
is the sum total of its philosophy. If some higher power 
would offer to make us perfect in that knowledge which ex- 
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plores the sensible world and sometimes the common ways of 
mankind, without lifting us up to a faith in things unseen and 
above tie senses, in prudence we should refuse the offer, «“[p 
much wisdom is much grief, and he that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.” Ido not know where this truth is illus. 
trated in more glowing colors, than in an ideal vision from a 
popular author—a fiction in its details, but true in its princi- 

les. A man sick of life, besought a spirit to give him know- 
edge, that it might heal his discontents. The spirit reluctant. 
ly complied and unsealed the supplicant’s eye to the world’s 
sensuous reality. The man stood on the same spot as before, 
but how changed was all around. Each breath of air, no 
longer seeming the tide of life, appeared a wave of animalcula, 
poisonous, fetid. He saw decay as it really lies, in the veins 
of the smallest things that moved, and corruption every where 
engendering new life. He looked down upon his own shape, 
and saw his own veins swarming with a motelike creation of 
shapes, springing into hideous existence from his own disease, 
and mocking the human destiny with the same career of love, 
life and death. The form of her he loved, wasa mass of decay- 
ing and changing atoms. He shrunk in horror from that 
knowledge which only shows, that all is corruptible—earth a 
charnel-house, and decay the world’s God. But another 
change came over him. Lo! the heavens were lit up with a 
pure and glorious light, and from the midst of them there 
came forth a voice which rolled slowly over the face of the 
charnel earth, as the voice of thunder over the valley of the 
shepherd. “Such,” said the voice, “such is nature, if thou ac- 
ceptest nature as the first cause—such is the universe without 
a God.” 

Such, we echo, leaving the guise of fiction, such is the 
universe without a God; such is that knowledge which nses 
not to the faith, that this corruptible shall put on incorruption; 
this mortal put on immortality, and death be swallowed up 
victory. Ss. O 
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Art. 19.—THEODORE. 
Cuap. V. 
(Continued from page 701.) 


Translated from the German of De Wette. 


The determination which Theodore had now taken to give 
up the profession of a preacher had cost him much thought and 
anxiety, it would distress his mother, it would produce dis- 
turbance in the plans of the family. He felt reluctant to com- 
municate it to her, and would perhaps have postponed the in- 
telligence had not Landeck quickened his movements. Having 
taken care to keep the memory of his sister warm in Theo- 
dore’s heart, by telling him from time to time, something in- 
teresting about her, he now informed him that Teresa had a 
suitor who was favored by her father, but toward whom she 
felt no inclination, and whom she could not therefore resolve to 
accept. He added, with a Jaugh, that her disinclination to- 
wards such an agreeable young man, in all things calculated 
to please her, must certainly have its reasons. 

Theodore could not master his emotion, and confessed at 
once his attachment to the beautiful Teresa, his hope of a re- 
turn, and his determination to relinquish the vocation of a 
preacher, however hard it might be to tell his mother of his 
intention. 

“And will you then go with me and enter into the service of 
the state, in our city?” asked Landeck with earnestness. Theo- 
dore assented, and Landeck replied—*That is enough to make 
my sister firm; I need but write her that you are coming with 
me, and she can understand the rest.” 

Theodore begged of him to say to her nothing with respect 
to his love; for he had not courage to confess this inclination 
to his mother at the same time with his determination to 
change his profession—and he considered that it would be a 
want of filial duty to conceal from her the inclination he re- 
vealed to its object. Landeck promised to say nothing about 
it,and would, even if he had not promised, have been restrain- 
ed by his sense of propriety frem so doing. 

¥ & # * * * 

Theodore communicated to John the resolution he had taken. 
After having witnessed the failure of his last attempt to inter- 
est him in theology, John could net be surprised at this result. 
These two friends vowed mutual fidelity under all circum- 
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stances, however far their paths of life might separate. And 
now Theodore undertook the difficult task of announcing his 
conclusion to his mother. The following letter was not Writ- 
ten without great emotion. 

“Dear Mother,—You know how much I love you, and de- 
pend upon you, you will therefore believe that I deeply sympa- 
thize with the pain this letter will cause you. The long 
struggle which I have gone through, is at last over, and I am 
firmly determined not to enter the clerical profession. I have 
done every thing to obtain a religious conviction from which 
I might honestly preach as a Christian teacher—but it has 
been impossible. The accompanying letter to the good pastor 
contains the detailed account of the reasons which determine 
nhe to take this step; and he can communicate to you as much 
of them as you care toknow. Dear mother, your love for me 
is so pure, and your whole life has been such a sacrifice for 
your children; you prize so highly individual freedom, and 
hate nothing so much as dissimulation and self-deception; your 
strong heart has already risen above so much pain—that | 
trust you will not endeavor to shake my purpose by arguments, 
nor by an excessive sorrow, which I cannot bear. If you 
have no objection to the plan, I propose to go to * * *, and 
occupy a post under government which Landecks father has 
promised me. If I may not labor for the kingdom of heaven 
in the small and quiet circle of a country preacher, I yet trust, 
with God’s aid, to work for him in a wider sphere. I am in- 
spired with the thought of exercising an influence, beneficial 
to millions, from the higher stations of society, and to help to 
introduce a better form of German government. This pros- 
pect, dear mother, must supply the place of that which you 
are forced to renounce. Your mind, your heart, will go with 
me in those higher circles. I shall ever keep before my eyes 
my God and my mother—and with honest effort will strive to 
forward truth, justice, and human happiness. Every thing 
else, we will, for the present, leave as it is; with your health 
you may long superintend our ancestral estate; and perhaps | 
may return, after a circle of years passed in active labors, to 
the place where I passed the happy hours of youth, and cheer 
the last years of your life. At all events, I will seize every 
season of leisure to pass with you and my loved sister, and 
this prospect will content the tender Frederica.” 

After a few weeks, Theodore, with some tremor, broke the 
seal of a letter from his mother, in reply to his. It very much 
relieved his mind. We also insert this letter in which is so 
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beautifully expressed the noble mild spirit of his mother, and 
her pious submission and content. 

“Your determination, my dear Theodore, though I have 
seen its approach, has certainly deeply shaken me. However 
much we may be prepared for sacrifices, our weak hearts are 
sorely pained by the final necessity of renouncing a loved pos- 
session, or a cherished wish. So ithas been with me. At 
our last leave taking, I left you, as you know, to your free 
choice, and honestly resolved to acquiesce in it: and now it 
costs me tears todoso. But this, my dear son, must not make 
you weak or infirm of purpose; keep to your determination, 
and do not waver or tremble, for the scripture says, “A double 
minded man is unstable in all his ways.” I have fulfilled my 
vow by doing all I could to induce you to enter upon the pro- 
fession of a clergyman, but I will not bring to the Lord an un- 
willing offering. Your intention of going to * * * and enter- 
ing into the state’s service, appears to be too closely connected 
with your idea of relinquishing theological studies, for me to 
say any thing against it. I only add the warning—be not 
blinded by the glitter of the great world; keep true to your 
heart and the pious feelings, which you have still preserved 
notwithstanding your theological doubts. If you do this, and 
[certainly expect it, you will soon be aware, that only in the 
calm circle of domestic life can a fixed blissful activity and peace 
of mind be found. It will be well for you to make this expe- 
rience for yourself; mine cannot help you, and I will not urge 
itupon you. May God guide you upon your new path of 
life, and may his grace be near you.” 

“Frederica is very sad, because you will leave our circle; 
but I hope she will acquiesce in this. My old pious friend, 
the Pastor, who writes you by this opportunity, has contributed 
much to render me contented. He feels satisfied with you so 
far as this, that you have complied with his requests, and not 
acted hastily or lightly; and he recognizes in the direction 
vour path of life has taken, a higher guidance, as also’ do I. 
Again, my son, remain pious, faithful, and honest, and all will 
eventuate well.” 

Theodore was so much moved by this self-denying love of 
his mother, that he had almost faltered in his purpose, and he 
was only kept up by the thought, that he could not be false 
to his convictions of truth. For nothing makes us more in- 
clined to obedience, and to yield up our own will, than ready 
self-denial on the part of those who have a right to expect 
from us compliance with their wishes, and whom we have 
disturbed by our self-will. Theodore vowed to his mother 
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unchanging truth, and made it his duty to use every means 
to soften the pain his action had caused her. : 

After this, our friend threw himself with zeal into some stu. 
dies which he judged necessary as a preparation for his future 
course of life. The general culture which he had before ob- 
tained would serve as a good foundation upon which he could 
build, and there were only a few chasms to be filled up. 

But not a great while after, there arrived a letter from the 
pastor, which announced to him the death of his mother. A 
cold caught during a short journey had brought on a fit of 
sickness, and a violent fever soon ended her fair life. Her 
death was serene and placid; in her last moments her mind 
came back perfectly clear; she thought of Theodore with quiet 
hope, and consoled and blessed the weeping Frederica. As 
to the outward arrangements of the family, she had, as it 
seems, purposely done nothing, and satisfied herself with 
confiding Frederica to the protection of the pastor, and giving 
some legacies to the most faithful of her servants. Some 
lines were added to the letter by Frederica, which betrayed a 
deep pain, but more composure than one might have expected 
from a girl of her sensitive mind. She also announced that 
she, by the advice of the pastor and physician, intended to 
pay a visit with a female friend to a distant aunt, and requested 
him to direct his letters to that place. 

We do not undertake to describe the pain of Theodore. 
He was a’tender son and a feeling man, and it may be ima- 
gined how such a blow would move him. The thought which 
chiefly pained him was, that his mother shortly before her 
death had been troubled by his conduct, and he tormented 
himself with the conjecture that the agitation of her mind 
which he had caused, might have contributed to her sickness. 
But the pastor and Frederica quieted his mind on this point, 
by assuring him that the departed had long spoken about him 
and his choice, with joyful confidence, and that even in her 
dying moments, she had felt no anxiety nor care on that account. 

Some time passed before Theodore could collect himself 
sufficiently to continue his studies. He was also anxious about 
Frederica, who was not happily situated with her aunt; but 
who did not wish to return to her desolate home in the village. 
Landeck, who, during Theodore’s grief, had attached himself 
to him with great sympathy and kindness, took a deep interest 
in Frederica’s welfare; and his inclination to her, which he 
had merely expressed of late by occasional allusions to her, 
now appeared in a more decided light. He confessed at last 
to his friend, that he had spoken to his father about his aflec- 
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tion for Frederica, and hoped to gain his consent to the match. 
Theodore was terrified at the thoughts of introducing his sister 
also into the great circle of city life, and of leaving the family 
mansion wholly forsaken. Yet this event as regarded his 
sister, seemed to be the necessary consequence of his own step; 
about which he had nothing to reproach himself with; and he 
felt that he could do nothing to alter it. 

In the meantime John, whose studies were finished, had 
returned home, in order to assist the old pastor in the church 
and school. Theodore could not part from him without great 
pain, and the last bond seemed to be broken which attached 
him to his dear home. 

Now also the time approached in which Theodore and Lan- 
deck should leave the university, and should go to * * *, where 
the situations under government were ready for them. The 
thought had occurred to both of having Frederica go with 
them; she herself was pleased with it, and the pastor gave his 
consent, on the condition that she should board there im the 
family of an old University friend of his. Theodore brought 
her from her aunt’s, and took her to the city, where both, 
happy in being again together, were to enter upon a new and 
important period of their lives. 

(To be continued.) 





Arr. 20.—CRITICISM ON NO. 9, 
In a Letter from a Friend. 


“You ask me for a criticism on the Messenger, and you shal} 
have it. Premising that the reception of No. IX. has given 
me new hope in regard to the enterprise and convinced me 
that you ought to wade through fire and water rather than 
give it up.” 

“The editorial, at the end, is right, it is the truth, and ns 
must not hold back from trouble and contempt, and risk of 
failure, when you have such grand designs, however feeble 
your efforts may seem. Heretofore I have not done what I 
might, in sending you articles or in getting subscribers, [will 
try to do better in both respects. 

No. IX is a good one; the typography is an improvement, 
although there are rather too many typographical errors. 
This is not wonderful, and considering that there is no paid 
editor, ought to be excused.* 

* We will try to look sharper.— Ed. 
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Article 1. A@rarranism, is capital. Do not let Perkins 
give up writing; his articles alone are well worth your sub. 
scription price. 

Art 2. UnrrartaNism IN THE West. This is a very inter. 
esting and well written paper. I think what Mr. Eliot says 
here is true; and if the Unitarian association do not believe jt, 
and turn their eyes to this western country, you must cry 
aloud, and spare not. 

Art. 3, Cuaner Not, is good poetry. You ought not to 
let any number appear without one or two poetical pieces, 

Art. 4. Tuzopore. Of this, a word or two. Theodore js 
the very thing for the western mind. If it goes on as it has 
begun, it will help to settle many wavering minds. It has 
already done me good, and I know some who may be brought 
to a sound faith by it. The idea of translating Ba German 
is also good. Tell me any thing from Schiller to translate, 
and I will do it. Why should you lean solely on your in- 
ventive faculty, when there is so much excellent matter 
already written, out of the reach of your readers? 

Art. 4, Cuannina on Stavery. Is bold and good. You 
must not fear to speak plainly on this subject, or on any other. 
The idea of Dr. Channing’s coming to Kentucky when free- 

dom of speech is denied him in Boston, is unique. 

Art. 8. Way ror a Cnty To BE savep. Those who read 
it will be well repaid for their trouble, and doubtless there will 
be some. I have returned to my first opinion of its authoress, 
that she is not only a woman of original genius, but of good 
sense. Recently foe been opining that much learning had 
made her mad. She certainly thinks for herself. I do not 
regret the publication of the article. But do not have many 
such. You must not make the Messenger a “Christian Ex- 
aminer.” It would notbe read. Your articles must be short, 
plain, to one point. They will be read by those who read in 
a hurry, and their meaning must be readily got at. Learned 
disquisitions are not marketable. Yet sometimes they do 
well, and the one in question will put some ideas into peo- 
ple’s heads which they never had before. ; 

Art. 9. Sceprican Tenpencies or Catvinism. I did not 
know that your friend Mr. Day had so much in him. It is 
conclusive. You must not neglect controversy, for to many 
it is essential. ; 

Art. 5, (to go back). Lerrer or H. Marsnaut. It is well to 
encourage correspondents of this sort. The answer you have 
given Mr. Marshall is as good as a long article on the subject 

Art. 12, On rie Linwoops, will give satisfaction to very few. 
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“You see I am satisfied with the number. Perhaps you 
ought to speak more to the moral wants of the west; against 
such vices as are common. Every article ought to have some- 
thing to take hold of the mind. You must get at the skepti- 
cism of the day, and show that it is neither manly, nor philoso- 
; phical, nor safe. The more you deal in illustrations the better.” 
: “It is outrageous that Mr. Palfrey did not preach for you. I 
care not in how great a hurry he was.” 
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It may, perchance, be a wonder unto many, that we should 
print the above letter, being a sort of panegyric on our own 
work, and also containing personal allusions of approbation 
and censure. As to its being a panegyric, that is accidental. 
The letter is from a friend. If any enemy will write us a 
sharp criticism, so it be not abusive, we will thankfully publish 
that also. Criticisms of a discriminating and thoughtful kind, 
whether they praise or blame, are panes instructive. In- 
discriminate panegyric and sweeping censure are of no avail to 
writer or reader. But as to the personal a!lusions in the above 
letter to our contributors, they will, I think, be glad to see for 
once what people really think of their writings. There is so 
much polish and softening offof every thing distinct now-a-days, 
that one can hardly get at an honest opinion. 

The last paragraph requires explanation. The letter-writer 
thinks it outrageous that Mr. Palfrey should have passed 
through the country and not preached. He does not mean, I 
suppose, to say, that Mr. P. was particularly to blame in this 
matter, but he is indignant at the great indifference which 
almost all eastern Unitarians feel with regard to the progress 
of their principles in this valley, of which indifference this in- 
cident is but a single proof among ten thousand. Every thing 
shows that they have no adequate idea of their duties on this 
subject. The Dean of the Cambridge Theological School trav- ' 
els through the country from one end to the other, and does 
not recognize it as his duty to stop and preach in it. The 
Unitarian Association subscribe 18 or 20 thousand dollars to 
support an agent, which was subscribed in a great degree on 
the express understanding that this agent was to travel through 
the West. The condition and wants of the West was the | 
strong argument to induce people to contribute. Years have | 








passed by, and his foot has not been wet by any waters 
Which run toward the Western sun. 

Flourishing societies, and the germs of societies have fallen 
through because there was no one to preach to them. Take ' 
the case of Rochester, in New York, where, years ago, was a 
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good society, but because no exertion was made to suppl 
them with preaching, there is now no vestige or shadow of 
any. Consider also the condition of Pittsburgh—that most 
important point. With great exertion, a few self-denying 
and devoted individuals there erected a church, and have sup- 
ported regular preaching. The populace of that place is pro. 
bably as prejudiced and bigotted against every liberal and 
intelligible form of belief as that of any place in the union. 
What ought the eastern Unitarians to have done? What 
would any other sect who professed the least regard for their 
opinions have done! Would they not have selected their ablest 
preachers, and sent them forth, even by two’s and three’s, till 
the society should have been firmly established? What did 
the Unitarians? They took their youngest men, men scarcely 
out of their theological schools; men who had no interest in 
the West, and professed to have none; men who went out 
with the declared intention of returning in a few months, and 
by a regular succession of such preachers (who mighthave done 
a great deal of good elsewhere,) they have succeeded in preach- 
ing the Pittsburgh society nearly into its grave. And now, so 
unenlightened is the conscience of many with respect to those 
duties, that we suppose it will excite great amazement, as 
though we were proposing the oddest step imaginable, when 
we say, that it was and is the duty of the first men in the 
eastern pulpits—of the Channings, Gannetts, Walkers, Dew- 
eys, &c.—to quit their parishes and go and labor in such 
places as Pittsburgh until the societies are built up. 

Those who are whole need not a physician, but those who 
are sick. The large flourishing societies of New England can 
well spare their talented and distinguished preachers for a 
time, for such missionary labors. Presumptuous and ridiculous 
as it may seem for us to make these remarks, they are drawn 
from us by a deep feeling, and are the result of observations of 
some years. The sight of the indifference and apathy of our 
= brethren has at last filled the cup of our endurance too 
ull. 

We have used great plainess of speech, not, we trust, 
from any disrespectful feeling toward our New England 
friends,—but from a conviction of the necessity of —— 


so 
as to awaken attention to an important subject. May they 


forgive any thing amiss in the manner, and meditate upon 
any thing of truth in the matter of these remarks. 








